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UP ON DEER CREEK. 


By Lynn C. p’OvLeE. 


I, 


T was late in the “ fall”—the latter end of October. They had 

been on the “round-up” since the twenty-first of May, and 

had worked all the country north as far as the Cheyenne River, and 

dlong the North River (North Platte) to the eastern edge of Goshen 
Hole. 

When I say they, I mean the “ outfit” which, including George 
Greigh and Shorty, consisted of seven “‘ cow-punchers,” a cook, and 
the “‘ boss.” 

They had gone up on the east side of the range, along the North 
Platte to the Cheyenne River, were now coming down on the west 
along the mountains, and were working in the foot-hills. The “ round- 
up” was practically over. They had crossed the eastern spur of 
mountains, and worked the Cottonwood Park, and the valleys round 
Laramie Peak, having dropped down the day before from La Bonté 
on to Duck Creek, and camped at the old Duck Ranche. This 
finished the “ round-up” for the season. They had collected some 
500 “ beef-cattle” ready for shipping as soon as possible. 

This old Duck Ranche (cattle-brand, a duck in outline) was where 
this “outfit” always finished. The corrals still stood and were in 
good repair (they were kept patched up for general use) although the 
place itself had been deserted. It was a very convenient locality, 
and the water is good. 

They were all pretty tired that night, but their labours were nearly 
over, so they were perhaps merrier than usual. 

All “ cow-outfits” are a mixed lot, and it is not at all uncommon 


to find an old ’Varsity man or a scion of some noble family working 
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in common and on a footing of perfect equality with men who can 
neither read nor write—perhaps even sharing the same. bed with a 
fellow who will insist upon sleeping with his spurs on. 

The best fellows in this “ outfit” were Choctaw Bill (a very tall 
half-breed, and a splendid rider and roper), a fellow whom they called 
“ Sawed-off” (a very appropriate appellation; his body was a good 
length, but his legs were very short, giving one at a first glance the 
idea that he actually had been “ sawed off”), and Frank Norris, the 
“boss,” an ex-Yale student, besides George and Shorty (two old 
friends). Frank and George took the same “night-herd.” 

That night-herding was becoming unpleasant work. The nights 
were growing very cold, and none of them cared very much about 
being turned out of a warm bed to go and take their “spell.” But 
there was no help for it ; there were only eight of them—seven for 
all practical purposes, for the night “ horse-wrangler” (the man who 
looks after the horses) was of course to be discounted—the “ day- 
wrangler” had to take his turn with the rest. They took these 
watches in pairs, and they were no picnic. There is very little picnic 
at all about a cowboy’s life, from any point of view. 

Choctaw Bill and Shorty took the first night-herd. The rest sat 
or lay round the big camp-fire and made merry. Frank sang the old 
favourite “round-up” song, “‘The Dying Cowboy,” and all joined 
lustily in the chorus : 

** Oh, bury me not on the lone prair-ie, 
Where the winds and wolves will howl o’er me ; 
Where hangs no leaf on a bush or a tree, 
And the sun goes down like a ship in the sea— 
Oh, bury me not on the I-o-n-e prair-ie !” 
And the sound of their voices rang far out past the solitary men on duty. 

The cook too, a “coon,” was in great form that night, and kept 
them in a roar of laughter with his stories. They were not very 
edifying, mostly his adventures while robbing hen-roosts, but he 
imitated geese, ducks, and chickens as they sidled together, or were 
being caught and deftly wrung by the neck, in a way that no other 
man but a nigger could have equalled, and that fairly convulsed his 
listeners. Poor Sam! he was a very amusing fellow and a good 
cook, but they had led him rather “a devil of a life” notwithstanding. 
Among other apparently useless articles, he had brought with him a 
corn-knife (a long heavy-bladed affair, used for cutting Indian corn 
in the districts where it is grown), and they had gradually got him so 
worked up by desperate mountain-lion and snake stories that this 
knife was now his constant bed-fellow. Now, however, that the end 
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of the “round-up ” had actually come, his troubles were forgotten and 
his spirits ran high. 

George’s watch that night was chilly work, and he turned in after 
it with infinite pleasure ; yet he would have been sorry enough had he 
missed it. ‘The camp lay in the valley ; to the east rose the line of 
the peculiar rocky bluffs known as the Pointer Rocks, and opposite, 
on the west, the majestic Rockies. During his spell of watching, 
the glorious full autumn moon was high in the heavens, and the 
night was frostily bright and clear. As he looked over to the 
mountains, came first the foot-hills dark and dwarf, standing out in 
bold relief from noble Laramie Peak, which towered above them 
with its bare and rocky summit. The westering moon splashed the 
crest with silver, and many a jagged precipice-edge besides ; but the 
precipices themselves and the steep eastern slopes next to him were 
all deep indigo gloom. Silvered edge and gloomy mass alike stood 
out in sublime relief against the tremendous ranges of eternal snow 
far away in the background, where the white-clad Rockies themselves 
towered up to the deep clear sky. North, north as far as the eye 
could see, they joined hands and stretched away, looking down white 
and silently upon the dark wooded foot-hills, like huge white thunder- 
clouds over a lowering storm. Nature’s brush alone could paint such 
a picture, no pen can adequately describe it. 

Day had not fully broken when Sam called them up for breakfast. 
A thin white mist was creeping up the mountains like a veil of finest 
lawn, loitering heavily about the forest-tops, hastening thin-drawn by 
the bare slopes and dun precipices, and all was chill and grey; all, 
save that far away in the west, high in the sky as a balloon, was a 
blazing point of glorious rosy fire—the sun, not yet risen for them, 
had found the snowy crest of some gigantic peak away beyond them. 

After breakfast, to roll up and cord their beds is but the work of 
a minute; their horses now are easy enough to catch, and it is not 
long before the whole herd are on the move again. 

Frank and George work up the tail end of the herd, and are kept 
busy enough ; as they go along they cut out, from among the “ beef- 
cattle,” the beasts that they branded yesterday, and all brands that do 
not belong to them. Passing to the north of the Pointer Rocks they 
presently go up over the Hog-back and get on to the old ’49 traii— 
the old overland route to California. Here they follow the “‘ divide” 
for a mile or two ; then, dropping down into the long “sand-draw,” 
follow it through the thick sage-brush to the Cottonwood. Then 
they camp for dinner—the cook has passed them on the way with the 


wagon and the nodding night-wrangler, and has their meal ready by 
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the time they catch him up. They halt for an hour or 50, and then 
move on again. On each side of the line of cattle ride the cowboys ; 
their whistling and shouting, and the swinging of “ropes” as an 
animal tries to break away from the line, alone vary the monotony of 
the sound and sight of the moying herd. Presently the wagon 
again passes them, and a little before sun-down they reach the 
Laramie River and camp about a mile above the stage-crossing. It 
is a good day’s drive, and a typical one, for in this kind of work the 
routine of the day’s work is seldom varied. 

While they were eating breakfast the next morning the thin mist 
lifted off the valley, and not more than half a mile to the east, in a 
little side-valley running up among the hills, was evidently an 
“antelope-lick.” About twenty antelope were frolicking about, 
stopping now and again to take a lick in the midst of their fun ; and 
every few minutes a couple of young bucks would separate themselves 
from the rest and set to, and have a butting-spell. 

“* There’s going -to be a storm of some kind or other,” said Shorty, 
experienced in hunter’s lore ; “ when you see ’em act that way it’s a 
safe thing to bet on.” 

Happening to look up the little valley again, shortly afterwards, 
they saw coming down into it an elk, “And a fine old bull, too,” said 
Shorty. ‘He’s going down to the ‘lick,’ and it wouldn’t be any 
trouble to get him ; if you laid flat down on your ‘ bronc,’ ten to one 
he’d let you get right up to him—they’re commencing to ‘ run’ now, 
and, like 2 man when he’s in love, they ain’t overburdened with sense 
this time o’ year.” 

He was going to the wagon, intending to get his rifle and have 
a try, when, on the hill and following the line that the old buck. had 
come down, another object appeared. “It’s another,” said Shorty— 
“an old cow (female elk); its durned strange, though, about the 
bull P 

“ Tt’s a broncho,” put in Frank, “ and he’s got a saddle on.” 

The animal, in fact, having now turned sideways to them, Frank’s 
suggestion appeared to be the truth; but, presently, upon getting down 
a little more into a dip between two hills, that which they had taken 
to be a saddle straightened itself up. “It’s an old buck Redskin!” 
exclaimed Choctaw Bill (he considered Aimse/f to be perfectly white). 

All were now fairly interested and stood watching silently for 
further developments. There was no doubt that the Indian had 
been following the elk, unseen, for some time. He got off his pony, 
and, leaving it in the little dip or hollow, ran up the slope, still follow- 
ing his old direction parallel to the main valley. Then falling down 
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full-length upon the ground he began to crawl, or rather “snake” 
himself, up to the brow ; presently they saw him raise himself slowly 
and suddenly drop down flat again—he had caught a sight of the elk, 
who was now “licking” in the little side valley, and at the base of 
the hill over whose top the Indian had just peered. As the man 
dropped down, the elk threw up its head and gave the loud, shrill, 
snorting whistle peculiar to the buck in “running” time. The 
Redskin heard it of course more distinctly than they did, and, raising 
himself just high enough to get a good sight, fired. Wheeling round 
at the crack of the rifle, away went the elk. 

“By Jove he’s missed him,” almost whispered George in his 
excitement. 

“Don’t you fool yourself, George,” said Shorty ; “an Indian 
doesn’t miss a shot like hat. It’s no easy matter to drop one of them 
in their tracks, and—see!” The elk had not run more than a 
hundred yards, when, throwing up its front legs and pawing the air, 
it fell. 

“ Shot through the heart, or mighty close to it,” said Shorty. 

The Indian, rising to his feet after firing, and then standing 
motionless to watch the effect of his shot, now ran back to his pony 
and, leaping on it, as they always do, from the wrong side, was away 
“ devil take the hindmost.” As he rode wildly down into the valley 
after his fallen victim, the bluffs across the river echoed back a wild 
*Whoo-pee!” And Choctaw Bill, turning upon his heel with grand 
contempt, said, “ He’s one o’ them cussed Flat-heads.” 

Shorty, generally keen and talkative on all matters of sporting, 
said nothing. There was something about the Indian’s appearance 
or voice that appeared to have awakened gloomy and depressed 
recollections in his mind, and several hours passed before he once 
more found his usual level of brightness. 

They were soon on the move again, and lower down, in a bend 
of the river, they passed a single Indian “tee-pee.” Crossing the 
river at the old stage-track, they took a south-easterly trail, passing 
through the rocky gap known as the Eagle’s Nest, and stopped by a 
good spring in a deep ravine—for dinner. The afternoon’s drive 
was a weary one, through an open sandy country, until at last, nearly 
at nightfall, they dropped.down through the pass in the bluffs into 
Goshen Hole, at the head of Cherry Creek, and camped there for 
the night. 

They were now only twelve miles from Fort Laramie, and George 
had intended riding over to get his letters, which had been forwarded 
there ever since they had been on the “round-up.” There would, 
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he knew, be quite a packet from Hilda ; she had been constantly in 
his thoughts, and those deep grey eyes seemed to watch over him as 
he lay in bed many a still starry night, adding one more charm of 
peace to the peace around him. At such time, even the dismal 
discordant howl of distant coyote did not grate upon the ear, but 
took a softer tone as he alone of all his companions lay awake and 
gazed up to the stars above him. 

But his letters had to wait that night ; it was too late to think of 
going over. 

Soon after supper the conversation turned upon the Indian of the 
morning. Shorty had recovered his usual humour. “ They’re not 
bad hunters,” he said. ‘I’ve been amongst them quite a bit, and 
that’s about all the good on earth that’s in them ; it’s a long time ago 
since the last noble and honest Indian died—and I doubt if he had 
much of a funeral procession.” 

‘“‘ That’s wot’s the matter ! ” said Choctaw Bill. 

There was a pause of a few minutes, and then George began to 
question Shorty about bear-hunting. Although he was known to be 
an old hunter, whenever the conversation turned to grizzlies Shorty 
had always lapsed into silence. For some moments no one spoke. 
George fancied that a pained expression came into his friend’s face 
as he stared vacantly into the fire. At last he spoke: 

“You’ve never heard me mention the word bear, boys, and I 
haven’t seen one since ”—thoughtfully—* it ‘Il be three years this 
December, and I don’t care if I never see another. It reminds me 
of things I’d a great deal sooner forget. When I was a boy it used 
to be fun, hunting the little black bears in the woods in Michigan, and 
I was a good one at it— it’s child’s play ; it’s hard to get one of them 
to show fight, unless it’s an old she with cubs, and ¢hen all you’ve 
got to do is to stand your ground. I’ve had several come at me, and 
if I couldn’t either kill her or cripple her so that I could keep out of 
her way, I’ve stood my ground. When she gets pretty close up to 
you she'll rise and come at you open-mouthed ; then stick your 
rifle out and she’ll grab the muzzle in her teeth, and when she 
does “hat all you’ve got to do is to pull the trigger and jump. But,” 
he added solemnly, “don’t you ever try that game on a grizzly ; 
they’re a different thing altogether. They’re cowards, too, in a 
way ; as long as you don’t interfere with ‘hem they’re not going to 
interfere with you, and if you shoot and hit one he’ll squeal and 
whine and p’raps run round and round biting the place where 
he’s hit ; but when his squealing turns into a growl, I tell you you 
had better hunt your tree—there’s nothing on earth that seems so 
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married to a man as a wounded grizzly, and there’s nothing so 
hard to kill. It’s a thing I don’t know how to account for, but 
it’s ten times harder to kill one when he’s once wounded than it is 
with the first shot. I used to be what they call a ‘tricky’ hunter, 
and what I’m telling you you had better bear in ‘mind, if ever you 
go out after grizzlies. It’s xo use shooting into a bear’s body ; you 
might just as well try to shoot a tree down. If one stands facing 
you, you may get him in the head and drop him in his tracks ; but 
there isn’t much to shoot at, and it’s a risky shot. No! if you 
happen on to a bear, and he stands looking at you, wait and get a 
chance at him sideways—dreaking bones is what you want to do. 
Take the line of his front legs ; if your ball strikes centre and drills 
him through both shoulders, he’s your meat ; if you get a little too high 
he’s badly crippled (providing you haven’t missed him altogether); if 
you get a little too low it’s ten to one you'll break both his legs, but 
if you get altogether too low and hit him in the toes, then look out ! 
He may squeal a bit, but it won’t be a minute before his back’s up 
and he’s after you. And again, if there’s no good show at his front 
legs, then try and take him in the line of the hind ones, and if you 
don’t cripple him so badly that he can’t stand, at any rate you'll have 
got him crippled enough to keep out of his way. But if he doesn’t 
happen to give you a good show sideways—at his front legs or his 
hind ones—you'll get as good a chance as any when he turns away 
from you; you'll probably manage to get him then in one hind leg or 
the other—or, better still, in the back. But, as I said before, don’t 
you ever shoot at a bear’s body—once in-a while, perhaps, you might 
happen to break his back, but it isn’t often. 

‘In the summer time, if you happen to find a cub upa tree (after 
a grizzly gets half grown he can’t climb any more), then the old ones 
ain’t far off. Don’t try to kill him outright, but first pick a good 
handy tree—one you can climb. Then tickle him up with a shot— 
just make him squeal; he’ll cry like a child if he’s hurt—and shin up 
your tree like mad and take your rifle up with you ; then most likely 
you'll get both the old ones. But don’t on any account stop on the 
ground—it’s flying in the face of Providence, that’s what it is. It’s 
what poor Bill did. ... I never told anybody else just how it 
happened, but I think now I'll tell you ; it’s some time since, and it 
doesn’t seem so hard to talk about it now.” Shorty’s lips quivered. 
“Somehow or other I’ve been thinking about it all day—there 
was something about that cussed Indian this morning, I fancy, that 
brought it all back to my mind.” 
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II. 


“My brother Bill,” began Shorty, after some minutes’ silence, 
‘was a fine, tall fellow—not a little bit of a ‘runt’ like me, though 
you may not believe it. We were raised in the woods in Michigan, 
and used to be out in them ever since we were little bits of boys, 
with either a rifle or a shot-gun ; and our father, a kind, easy-going 
man, never seemed to expect anything more of us—in fact, he used to 
join us in most of his spare time. Well, after he died (mother had been 
dead about three years) we lived on, for about four years, on the old 
clearing ; andalthough we were doing no particular good, we somehow 
seemed to kind o’ hate to leave the old place. At last, one winter, a 
‘logging-camp’ started, about twenty miles from us, over on theriver. 
We used to occasionally get over there when we were out hunting. 

“In the spring several of the ‘boys’ were going West, and I 
joined them. Bill wouldn’t come just then (I think there was a girl 
about, somewhere, that he’d got ‘stuck’ on), and I wish now that he 
never had come. I had a rough time of it, I can tell you, the first 
summer. We all got jobs ‘ cow-punching,’ and were soon separated. 
There wasn’t the same chance for a green hand then that there is 
now ; they put all the heavy work on me—I had more ‘cutting- 
out’ to do than anybody else, and all the meanest horses were put 
into my ‘string’—buckers, nearly all of them. It’s a wonder I 
wasn’t killed twenty times, but I stayed with it like a little man, and 
soon got to be a good rider; and after the fellows took to me I had 
a better time. I got to like the wild life (it was a good deal wilder 
then than it is now) and used to write to Bill when I got the chance 
and crack it up to him. At last, when we were shipping cattle in the 
‘fall’ from Ogalala, I got a letter from him, saying that he had a 
notion to come out too (I expect his girl had gone back on him). 
The ‘ round-up’ was over, so I wrote to him to sell up what we had 
and come to Cheyenne, where I would wait for him. He didn’t write, 
or I didn’t get his letter anyway, but I used to go down to the depét 
every night to meet him, and, sure enough, in about ten days he came, 

“In those times there was nothing that a fellow could get to do 
in the winter time—it’s but very little better now—so, after loafing 
for a while and having a good time (neither of us were much of 
loafers, and we had more sense than to gamble what we had ; but we 
liked to take our drink and be sociable) we decided to get a wagon 
and four ‘bronchos’ and what little else we needed (we had our 
rifles) and put in the winter hunting and trapping. Furs fetched a 
good price, besides the ‘ bounty’ on bears and mountain-lions, and I 
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had been up on Deer Creek in the ‘round-up,’ and had taken good 
stock of the beaver ‘sign’ and such things. Anywhere where the 
creek was wide enough I knew that beaver were plentiful, and in the 
mountains there were some bear ; and, besides that, it was the best 
place out for elk and ‘ black-tail.’ 

“We talked it over and decided to go and run up a little cabin, 
farther up the creek than I had been, near the head and more in the 
mountains. Well, we looked about and got our ‘outfit’ ; we bought a 
lot of beaver-traps, some poison, flour, baking-powder, coffee (potatoes 
were too cumbersome to haul), what cooking utensils and other 
‘truck’ we thought we needed, a couple of axes, a spade and so forth, 
and set out. 

“The road we took, I warrant you, would have puzzled a ‘ bull- 
whacker,’ but we got there ‘ just as hard’—it took us nine days if I 
remember right. We hadn’t been on the road two nights, when Bill 
killed his first elk ; it seemed to tickle him more than his first pair 
of ‘pants,’ though he had shot many a deer—TI tell you, when Bill 
‘drew down’ on anything it might just as well have come in and 
given itself up ! 

“We might have stopped before we did, but we wanted a place 
where it wouldn’t take much fencing to make a good pasture for our 
horses ; and up near the head of the creek we found the very place 
—a good-sized basin shut in by rocks. We had only a few rods of 
fencing to do across the creek at each end, and there we had a field 
of a hundred acres or more. 

**We soon had up our little cabin (Bill could more than sling an 
axe !) with a good rock fireplace in it ; and we didn’t forget to make 
a little shed for the horses in case of storms. We cleared out paths, 
too, so as to be able to get about in all the main ravines on a horse, 
and then when we had got all fixed we began to trap up the stream. 

“One day we tracked a ‘band’ of elk up into a ‘gully’ about a 
quarter of a mile long, that ended in a steep ledge of rock, so we 
knew they couldn’t very well get out at the top end. Bill stayed at 
the mouth of the gully with his Henry ‘repeater’ (7 used to use a 
Ballard 40-90) while I took a circle round and came up near the 
head of the ravine. We had about ten minutes ‘bully’ fun. Before 
I got my head over the rocks the ‘band’ had heard me and started 
down towards Bill. I shot in ahead of them to ‘ haze’ ’em, but they 
didn’t stop. Bill ‘hazed’ ’em ; he put in four or five shots, and back 
they came. I shot twice as they ran by me, and gotone. They 
couldn’t get out, and in about a minute back they came again, and I 
missed, Bill ‘hazed’ ’em again, and they ran up and stood about 
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opposite to me, and I got two. I got another as they started to run 
up the ravine, and crippled one as they came back (we followed him 
and got him afterwards); then I heard Bill shoot about six times, and 
as they didn’t come back I knew they had run by him. He had 
‘downed’ seven, so altogether we got twelve out of the ‘ bunch.’ 

“We killed several bear, and I'll tell you about the first one because 
it was a joke on Bill ; it’s the only time I ever saw him scared. We 
had noticed bear ‘sign’ in a thick patch of rose-bushes (bears are 
mighty fond of these wild rose-berries), and we had crawled up on 
the place two mornings running ; Bill used to crawl up behind one 
tree, and me behind another, about ten yards apart ; and the bushes 
would be all trampled down, and lots of fresh ‘sign,’ but no bear. 
The third morning we crawled up as usual, and there in the middle 
of the patch sat a big, fat old she-grizzly. She had eaten all she 
could, I reckon, and was sitting up to kind o’ let it settle. When we 
first caught sight of her, her body was turned towards us with her 
head sideways, as though she rather thought she’d heard something 
but wasn’t sure about it. She had just caught sight of Bill, when we 
both fired and took her somewhere in the body. She was badly hit, 
for she didn’t stop to ‘squeal,’ but came swinging (bears don’t trot— 
they side-track, and that’s how a man can outrun them by running 
along any steep slope) towards Bill’s tree. I wondered why he didn’t 
shoot—he had a ‘shell’ stuck, and couldn’t. The bear was only 
a few yards from him when she rose, and I fired. I happened to 
take her just right, and saw both her front legs drop ; but she still 
kept on with her mouth open, and fell dead right against the tree. 
Then I looked at Bill ; he was still behind the tree, but standing tight 
up against it (he’d dropped his rifle) ; and he was working his arms 
and legs for all there was in ’em. ‘Hello, Bill !’ I shouted, but he 
still kept working away, with his face all the while turned up the tree. 
‘Bill!’ said I, going up and shaking him this time, ‘ whatein 
thunder do you think you’re trying to do to that tree ?” 

“** Did you kill him ?’ he asked, still going it. 

‘66 Ves,’ I said. 

“Then he stopped. He looked down at the ground, and 
seemed kind o’ dazed at finding himself standing on it, so he looked 
up into the tree very much surprised. 

“*For Lord’s sake,’ said I, ‘ what do you expect to find up in that 
tree?’ He smiled sort 0’ comical, and said, ‘ Why, Shorty, I thought I 
was pretty near up to the top.’ 

“We got so, we could beat the record on skinning beaver, and 
commenced to think that killing bears was as easy as falling off a log. 
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** But we hadn’t learnt it all. One day (it was getting time for 
the bears to ‘ hole-up’) we rode up the creek about a mile, and, leaving 
the horses, walked up through a little rocky gap near the head of a 
small ravine. There was a clump of trees just where we came into 
the ravine, but on both sides, up and down it, except for the thick 
briars and rocks, it was quite clear. At the head of the gully the 
ground was bare, and rising at the sides, formed a narrow ‘neck’ 
leading down into a deep rocky cajion ; there were a few pines and a 
big rock right across it. We had only fairly got through the gap and 
among the clump of trees, when Bill (he was twenty yards or more, 
lower down the gully than I was) called out, ‘I see a bear,’ and 
dropped on to his knee. I couldn’t see anything till he fired, and 
then the briars commenced to rattle and wave, in a line, not more 
than fifty yards up the ravine. The bear was making his best time, 
but keeping in the rocks and briars, so we couldn’t see him until he 
commenced to climb the bare hill, making for the neck of the gully. 
He was an old ‘ silver-tip,’ and a big one—it looked as though the hide 
would shake off him as he ran. He hadn’t got many yards in the 
open, when I fired—my ball cut up the dirt just behind him. He 
was just at the bottom of the big rock, when Bill fired, and just 
grazed his back—made a little of the fur fly. The bear scrambled 
up the rock, and, giving a low growl, stopped to look back at us. I 
shall never forget the picture he made, boys, standing on the top of 
that rock with his head down nearly touching it ; he looked as though 
he thought we had ‘monkeyed’ with him just about enough. He 
didn’t have many seconds to think, though, for we both shot (about 
together), and changed his tune toa ‘squeal,’ Bill fired again (he 
could get his work in, with that repeater), and I heard the ball go 
‘spat!’ The bear stopped his squealing, and, scrambling down the 
rock, made for us open-mouthed (Bill was some little distance farther 
down the ravine than me, and not so handy for the trees). We both 
shot again, but whether we hit anything or not I don’t know—at any 
rate it didn’t alter matters. The bear was right on me—I only just 
had time to jump and grab an overhanging bough and swing myself 
up into a tree, calling out at the same time, ‘Bill, climb!’ It wasa 
close shave ; the bear rose and struck, and I thought he’d knocked a 
leg out of me—he had struck the heel off my boot. By the blood 
and froth I saw that he was shot through the lungs (for one place), 
and as he made another reach for me I thought he’d drop. _ Bill shot 
again and the ball went ‘ thud !’ into the bear, just below me ; I looked, 
and there was Bill, still kneeling out in the open. The bear was 
game yet, and started for him. I dropped down out of the tree and 
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grabbed my rifle ; but I couldn’t shoot—we were all three in a line. 
Bill shot twice (he had to), and it was about as interesting for me as 
it was for the bear ; one ball glanced on the stem of the tree just at 
my side, and went humming up the ravine. They were now only a 
few yards apart. I knelt down with my rifle to my shoulder, and 
waited my chance. Another second, and they were nearly together. 
I saw Bill rise and draw his knife (why ¢dn’theturn and run ?—the bear 
was near ‘ played out’) ; the bear rose, and I ‘drew down’ and fired.” 

Shorty paused and gazed abstractedly into the fire, and then 
went on again. 

“The bear fell one way—Bill another. I began to think I must 
have struck them both. And yet I had shot high on purpose to 
avoid the chance. 

“‘T ran down to them, and looked at the bear to see if he was dead. 
He laid on his side, and was breathing yet, although my ball had 
split his skull; and where he fell he had gouged out a trench 
with his last clutch. ill’s knife was sticking in his breast. 

“Then I knelt over Bill. I thought he was dead ; his face and 
neck were all over blood, and the scalp was nearly all dragged off 
the left side of his head. I didn’t stop to think, but turned him 
round and laid his head up on the bear’s neck ; then I ran down to 
the creek and got my hat full of water. WhenI got back he was 
breathing slowly, but he didn’t move. I took off my silk hand- 
kerchief and washed his head and face. It must have been fifteen 
or twenty minutes before the place quit bleeding, and the bare skull 
was white and clean. Then I could see what had happened to him. 
There were three deep scratches in the skull, beginning just above 
his ear and running forward about three inches—all the scalp was gone 
there. Where the middle one commenced there was a deep dent ; 
the claw must have gone pretty nearly through into his brain. My ball 
must have reached the bear just at the moment he struck at poor Bill, 
or else he would surely have knocked the top nearly off his head. 

** Bill began to breathe a little stronger. I went back to the creek 
and washed the handkerchief, and then tied it round his head and 
sat down beside him on the bear, and thought what to do. 

“T didn’t think long. He laid there just as quiet as ever, and 
breathing heavily. I took my rifle and his and went back to the 
horses, threw the rein of his horse up over the saddle-horn, and, 
leaving the animal to follow me as he liked, wasn’t long getting back 
to the cabin. Taking the leather ‘cinch-straps’ off the saddles, 
I cut some strips of raw hide off an elk-skin, and, shouldering an 
axe, started off back, As I went along I looked out for a good fork 
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on a ttee, with long branches to it, close together ; ¢tit it down, and 
made the best time I knew how, back with it to Bill. His eyes were 
wide open, and he looked at me, but he didn’t seem to know any- 
thing. I cut the branches off the fork at about seven feet from it, 
and tied the ‘ cinch-straps’ across, about right so as to make a kind 
of a chair, and ran several strips of raw hide across, up towards the 
ends of the fork, so as to make a sort of back to the seat. Then I 
cut a good square piece of hide out of the bear, with all the fat on; 
punched four holes in the corners, and bound it on across the very 
ends of the fork, with the fur side uppermost, for a pillow, and 
spread my coat across as well. 

“Tt was a pretty rough-looking concern, but mighty comfortable. 
I dragged Bill up on it as easy as I could, strapped him down tight 
with some more raw hide, with his feet in the fork and his head on 
the pillow at the other end, and set out to drag him home as gently as 
I knew how. 1 had to drag a spell, and then sit down and rest. I 
don’t know how long it took me, but it was near upon sundown 
before I got him down to the cabin.” 

Shorty stopped a minute, and mopped his face. A mountain- 
lion cried out from the bluffs. ‘“ Hark !” said the nigger, nervously. 
No one else spoke, and Shorty resumed. 

“ Well, I cut the thongs, and got Bill inside the cabin, and made 
down a bed for him as comfortable as I could with skins and 
blankets. 

“T’m not going to make you tired, boys, by telling how I boiled 
down elk-soup for him, and did the best cooking I knew how with the 
things we had ; how, as he commenced to get better, he had a fever 
come on him every once in a while, and would go out of his head— 
he used to cuss me awful sometimes; how he used to tell all sorts 
of wild stories, and how I nursed him. Ill pass over all that, and 
come to where he finally got healed up (I had to tie his hands for 
some time, to keep him from scratching off the scab). Before he 
got strong and able to get about (I used to go out now and then 
and kill him a blue grouse ; it seemed to strengthen him more than 
meat) he used to look at me vacantly, as though he didn’t know 
who I was. I] had to tell him I was his brother, and after that he 
used to call me brother, and grew mighty fond of me. 

“I thought when he got strong he would come round all right, 
but, boys, he never did—Ae was /uny—he didn’t know anything. I 
had to teach him things ; but it’s a funny thing that all I had to do 
was just to show him once how to do a thing, and then he could do 
it for himself always afterwards, as well as ever he had been able to, 
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I had to show him how to put the cartridges in his own rifle ; but when 
it came to shooting he could beat me hollow. Once or twice I'd 
talk to him about things we’d done together ; but he’d look at me 
just as if I was telling him something new. 

“Bill and I had always been good brothers, but now it seemed to 
me that I liked him more than ever I did—he seemed so faithful. 
He used to chop the wood, ‘Zo/e’ the water, and do most of the cook- 
ing ; he wouldn’t let me do anything, if he could help it. At nights 
I would tell him all about the times we used to have back in 
Michigan (I thought that after a while he’d maybe recollect some- 
thing about it himself), but he’d sit and listen just like a child, and 
then ask when I was going to take him*out hunting ; but I was afraid 
he might get hurt again, so I used to say, ‘ When you can shoot well 
enough, Bill.’ Then he would make me watch him fire at a mark, 
and would say he could shoot as well as I could—and so he could; 
but I didn’t tell him so. I had my little plans laid; I meant to take 
him one day, when. he got quite strong again, up the ravine where 
that bear was, and show him the knife sticking in it (for I had left 
everything just as it was, on purpose). I had a notion that he would 
come to recollect everything then. I tried him several times by talk- 
ing about it, and how the bear had gone at him ; but he listened just 
as if it was all new to him—only, one day, he said, ‘ Brother ’—he 
used to call me Brother now, but he had always called me Shorty in 
the old days—‘ Brother, you have told me that story before.’ 

‘“‘ He didn’t like it, because I used to go out hunting and didn’t 
take him ; so one day I promised I would—next time. About a couple 
of days afterwards I took down my rifle again, after breakfast, and 
Bill’s face lighted up. ‘ Are you going to take me to-day, Brother?’ 
he said. ‘I’m only just going up the creek to look at the traps,’ I 
said—I didn’t want to take him just yet-—‘I won’t be gone over 
an hour.’ So off I went, and he called ‘ Good-bye’ after me (although 
he didn’t remember things properly, he could talk right enough). 

‘“‘Well, I hadn’t gone up the creek very far before I came upon 
tracks of an old bull elk. I knew it was an old bull by its being 
single. I followed it a little way, and the ‘sign’ was quite fresh where 
he had stopped and ‘horned’ a little tree nearly all to pieces. I 
didn’t mean to go far, but kept being led on and on—just as a fool 
of a hunter will when he doesn’t want to—till it got late, and I 
turned back for home. It was nearly dark before I got there; and 
when I came to the cabin, it was empty—Bill had gone out. 

“ He'd never done it before, and I looked about ; his rifle was 
gone, too, Then I remembered the way he had said ‘ Good-bye.’ 
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“JT went out, and called; but only the rocks answered back 
again. Then I shot off, four or five times ; the echo magnified the 
shots into about a hundred, but they-all had the same ‘crack.’ Then 
I sat down dismally enough, and waited and thought, ‘Bill has gone 
out hunting by himself—he’ll get lost—he don’t know the country 
now.’ But it wasn’t any good my starting out in the dark; all I 
could do was to wait and listen. I laid down, but you may bet I 
didn’t sleep all night. Every half-hour or so I’d go to the door and 
shoot off; but no answer came back except.the echoes. It wasa 
long night, and, what was worse, a light snow began to fall, and I 
knew I should have no tracks any more to go by in the morning. 

**T had my breakfast before it got light, and put some cold meat 
and biscuit in my pocket, and then, catching up the best ‘ bronc,’ and 
taking my rifle, I started off up the creek at daybreak. The snow 
had done what I thought it would—covered up everything in the 
shape of a track, and I had to go by luck. I was out till dark, riding 
as hard as I could all along the creek bottom ; and I climbed up to 
look into all the big ravines near my road, and shot off and called 
every now and then ; but only the mountains answered me, mocking 
at me like a laughing jackass. At last I had to give up for the day, 
and turned for home again. I half expected to find Bill at the 
cabin when I got there, but he wasn’t. 

“T took the saddle and bridle off the horse and let him go, and 
set to work to light a fire and get supper. I didn’t want to eat, 
myself ; but I had to cook for to-morrow, and then, too, there was 
Bill to be thought of—he would be hungry enough when I found 
him. 

“T didn’t ..ed rocking to sleep that night. Next day I rode 
down to where the creek forked, and took the south fork, to where 
it runs through a narrow pass with perpendicular sides, 200 to 300 
feet high. I couldn’t get any farther, but nothing on foot could have 
gone through either ; so, after firing off and getting no answer, I had 
to turn back once more. I hadn’t given up hope though yet, by along 
way. I got worked up so hopeful, somehow, that when I got back to 
the cabin and found Bill wasn’t there it was a terrible disappointment 
again. And then at last I got down-hearted. 

“ The third day I took the creek straight down by the other fork— 
the way we had come in with the wagon. I was riding along, 
without hope any more, but determined to keep on all the same, 
when there came a sound that made me fairly jump in the saddle— 
the echo of a rifle-shot, straight ahead. It put new life in me (it 
couldn’t be anyone but Bill, I thought) and I pushed on, like a new 
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mati on a new horse. Presently another shot,—still, on ahead. If 
trode on, full of hope now, thinking of the meeting between us. We 
were a long way from home, I thought, and we should have to sleep 
out ; I wished I had brought a blanket for Bill, but at any rate we 
could pick up enough wood to keep up a good fire, and I had 
plenty for both of us to eat—and I was glad enough, too, at having 
some matches with me. It was beginning to get dark when I rode 
at last up a little ‘rise,’ and overlooked a long open stretch of the 
valley: not a quarter of a mile ahead was an Indian ‘tee-pee.’ 
(“Damn ’em!” exclaimed Choctaw Bill excitedly.) “This, then, 
was where the shooting had come from. I could have cried—and, 
boys, I did cry—I didn’t know what to do. I was alone, and there 
ain’t many friendly Indians to alone man ; and it was no use looking 
for Bill any further that way ; it was the shooting that had lured me 


so far, and now that it turned out to be only those cussed Indians, . 


I could but turn back and try somewhere else. The wind, luckily 
for me, set my way from the ‘tee-pee,’ so they hadn’t heard me, 
and I didn’t think they had seen me. It was lucky that I hadn’t shot 
off, as I meant to have done just when I saw the ‘tee-pee.’ 

“The horse took his own gait towards home ; I felt as though I 
couldn’t raise a foot to spur him ; through all that happened after, I 
never felt so bad as I did just then. Presently the moon came up, 
just over the edge of the rocky bluffs, and again I thought that Bill 
might have got back home, and urged on the weary horse. It was a 
clear, still night: when the ‘bronc’s’ heof struck a rock it made an 
echo ; and sometimes when he trod on a large dead stick and broke 
it, the ‘crack’ made two. A startled catamount gave a shrill cry— 
it made me start ; it sounded like a cry for help. Presently a grey 
wolf on the bluffs gave a quick succession of little barks which died 
away in echoes like the fiendish laugh of some devil. I don’t know 
how or when I got home, except that it was in the night ; and I did 
not find Bill there, for all my hope. The moon had sunk again 
below the rocks. As I shut the door I noticed a few fleecy clouds 
scudding across the clear sky ; the pine tops were beginning to wave 
to and fro, and the wind was sighing heavily in the distance. I was 
heart-sick and played out. I stretched myself on the floor, and 
sleep that night was very merciful to me; it took the fatigue from my 
body, and, while it could, the care also from my brain. For I 
dreamt that night that Bill was with me again, back in the old home 
in Michigan.” 

Shorty stopped again. The nigger put more wood on the fire, 
and all drew closer up to it, making themselves comfortable in new 
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positions ; it was getting chilly. There was a minute’s silence and 
then Shorty continued ; 

“Tt must have been about midday when I woke. A regular 
hurricane was blowing, and the snow was drifting in through two or 
three little cracks, where you couldn’t have pounded in a mustard- 
seed with a sledge-hammer. It was an old-fashioned blizzard, and 
no mistake. 

“T had enough wood in to start a fire, which I did, and put the 
pot on. Then I cut some thin strips off a hide and jammed them 
into the cracks with a knife. But where was Bill? If the storm 
lasted long he couldn’t live through it. 

“Tt lasted three whole days and nights. The wind never once let 
up. Once I tried to open the door a little way to look out; but I 
only got the shanty half full of snow, and had a hard time to get the 
door shut again. I didn’t try that any more, but stopped up all the 
cracks round the door with hides. I burnt up the blocks we used 
for table-legs and seats, and the slab we had for a table. The third 
night the fire went out. I didn’t expect the blizzard to last over 
three days (they seldom do) ; but I knew well enough what it meant 
for me—I was snowed up till spring. Then I thought of poor Bill : 
he would be snowed up for ever. And I thought he was the 
best off. 

“When I woke up on the fourth day, the storm was over. I got 
up and opened the door. A little snow fell in, but not much ; it was 
packed tight, up to within about four inches of the top of the doorway. 
Through this gap I could see a fine calm day outside. It was mid- 
day, and the sun’s rays shone in quite warm. I packed down the 
snow, and climbed out on to the roof to look round. The shed 
we had put up for the horses was out of sight under a drift, and 
the creek was all drifted over, level up. I couldn’t see anything 
of the horses, and concluded they had probably broken out and 
gone. 

“ The first thing I did was to dig out the wood-pile. Bill had left 
me a lot of wood ready cut. But I couldn’t do anything else ; I was 
snowed in. The only thing to be done was to live on and wait; and 
as it was no use trying to get out, I should have plenty of time to 
wait. I knew that very well. 

“ No prisoner in solitary confinement was ever in a worse fix. As 
the days went by I invented all kinds of ways to pass time away; 
my chief amusement was shooting at a mark in the opposite rocks, 
until at last I had shot away all the ammunition. I kept just one 
loaded shell—I didn’t know but what I might have to use it on my- 
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self. ‘There was lots of meat hanging up outside the cabin—that was 
one good thing. 

“ At last it began to get warmer in the middle of the day, and the 
snow commenced to ‘settle.’ First the wagon showed up ; then 
the top of the shed; then the dead carcasses of the horses. The only 
signs of life were an occasional jay-bird, or an eagle. Sometimes a 
wolf or two would come round and how! at night, or a mountain-lion 
would cry up in the bluffs ; and even that seemed company to me.” 

The nigger visibly shuddered. 

“‘T was always thinking of poor Bill, how he lay somewhere under 
the snow—if the wolves hadn’t dug him out. I was thinking one 
day, when the idea came over me that, as there were Indians about, 
he might possibly have fallen in with a friendly band. It wasn’t 
much of a hope, but still it was a loophole for one, and it made me 
feel a heap better, and I began to feel sorry I hadn’t gone on to that 
* tee-pee ’ that I saw the last evening I was out. 

“ Well, at last the creek got clear of snow, and I went and col- 
lected all the traps, and hung them up on the wall of the cabin. I 
had no farther. use for them. Next day it set in to rain, in the 
valleys, and snow again up on the mountains. The creek swelled ; 
and next day the ‘basin’ was all a solid sheet of water. Spring had 
really come. A little blue-bird settled on the roof and twittered. I 
threw him up a big piece of bread, and he flew away ; but he soon 
came down again and went for it, stopping, whenever he could spare 
the time, to sing a little song. I thought if I had had him to look 
after all the winter I shouldn’t have been so lonely. 

“Tt was a bright, still morning when I left the shanty, with a little 
pack on my back (a lot of bread and meat rolled up in a blanket), 
carefully shutting the door behind me. I had my rifle with that one 
cartridge in it, and some matches. 

“T knew there was a ranche at the edge of the foot-hills, about sixty 
miles away. I thought I could make it some time on the third day, 
if nothing happened to me and I didn’t lose the way. 

“When I got on to the rise at the end of the ‘ basin’ I stopped to 
look back. There stood the wagon. There lay the dead horses. 
The chimney of the old cabin was still smoking. The grass in the 
valley showed up green against the grey rocks. It was a perfect 
chromo of Peace. 

“T turned quickly away, and was soon out of sight of ascene that 
I could no longer bear to look upon.” 

Shorty stopped, and again gazed abstractedly into the fire. 

“ And Bill?” said George softly, “‘ you never found him ?” 
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“No. I’ve been amongst the Indians a good deal since then: 
but they’re such liars ; if they knew anything they wouldn’t tell it. 
And at last I came to believe that poor Bill 7s—dead.” 

“When you left Deer Creek,” suggested Frank, “ didn’t you leave 
anything to tell him where you’d gone? If he wasn’t killed, or buried 
in the snow, he might somehow have got back there again, after you 
left.” 

“T never thought of that. But, anyhow, he couldn’t read after 
that bear struck him ; he didn’t remember anything at all—not even 
how to make bread. I had to teach him everything over again.” 

“‘ Have you ever been up to the old cabin since ?” asked George. 

“Yes ; I went up there about a year ago, George, and some one 
had used the place—but it was probably only some stray hunter. As 
I have said, it’s some time since I came to believe that Bill really és 
dead ; but to-day, somehow, I’ve been thinking about it more than 
ever”—he buried his head in his hands. “I suppose it was that 
cussed Indian this morning put it in my head.” 


III. 


The prognostication that there would be a storm, which Shorty 
had drawn from the behaviour of the antelope at the “lick,” proved 
to be perfectly correct. His story had been on George’s mind when 
he went to sleep, and he dreamt of Deer Creek. He was alone in 
the cabin. There was a fearful storm without. Something pressed 
heavily against his side—a bear; and it spoke to him. He started 
up. It was Frank, pulling at him and saying, “ Get up, quick ! it’s 
our watch, and there’s the very devil of a snow-storm on. I’ve turned 
all the ‘ boys’ up, too. We shall need all, to keep the herd from 
drifting ; so be as quick as you can.” And indeed, as George looked 
round, he noticed that everyone else was already gone. It had been 
cold when he turned in, and luckily he had not taken off his boots or 
“shaps,” or, in fact, anything but his spurs. A tremendous wind was 
driving the blinding snow, and where they lay unsheltered in the open 
the beds would soon have made a drift. 


‘** How about horses?” said George, just beginning to take in the 
situation (it was a relief to find that he was not alone on Deer Creek), 
“Oh, Shorty and Bill have caught some, and we must take our 
chances of what they are. But hurry up! I'll put your saddle on one, 
ready for you.” 
While George was putting his spurs and gloves on, Frank rapidly 
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reviewed the situation. The cattle would not stand the storm very 
long before trying to break away and stampede right away before it, 
unless they could get them “milling.” He ordered the cook (one 
may order a nigger, even in the West) to collect everything, and keep 
his ears open to try and make out where the “ night-wrangler” was ; 
but to stay carefully by the wagon. He was shivering with cold, and 
did not like the situation at all, and for the first time he appeared to 
be put out by the rather short tone in which Frank had addressed 
him. As George left he was mumbling to himself—“ I’m used ter 
habin’ dirt frown at me, and I don’ min’ habin’ it rubbed in ; but des 
am wot I call puttin ‘de shine on!” It was one of those storms 
which, in the West, render a house which is rain-proof not necessarily 
snow-tight ; the wind seems to be able to drive the fine powdery 
snow through anything that is porous : and the poor nigger had little 
chance of any shelter, save what he could find under the lee of the 


wagon. 
George set off after the herd. By dint of shouting, whistling, 


rope-swinging, and shooting off pistols, they at last “headed” the 
drifting “horns,” and presently got them “ milling” (circling)—but 
nothing could head them up against the storm. They held them 
“ milling” for a time, until it became evident that it was impossible 
to get them up to the bluffs, where there would have been good 
shelter. At last, seeing that nothing could be done, Frank rode 
round the outside of the herd telling each cowboy to let them go, 
asking them to do the best they could, and manage, if possible, so 
that the cattle should not stampede. They would drift straight with 
the storm (which was not much out of their course), and in all 
probability they would pull up on the Box-alder, where the timber 
lining the creek would afford some shelter ; and he asked George to 
get back to the wagon (if possible), and find out what had become 
of the “night-wrangler” and the horses. 

“You can’t very well get lost,” said Shorty ; “keep straight up 
against the storm, and you'll come to the creek—I don’t think it’s 
more than a mile; then turn west (your left hand, mind), and from 
the way we’ve drifted I think the wagon should be about two miles 
up the creek. Mind, if you should get in any way mixed, get off and 
feel the water. No matter how far it may seem to you, don’t turn— 
keep up stream. I don’t know what sort of a ‘bronc’ you’ve got— 
you may find it pretty hard to get him up against the storm—you’d 
better take this ‘quirt.’” George took the “ quirt” (a short raw-hide 
whip) and said “Goodbye.” These implicit directions of Shorty 
made him feel that he would have no easy task to win his way back 
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against the storm—a fact that he was sufficiently aware of before; 
and he thought, too, that Shorty was thinking of his brother, and how 
he had been lost in just such another blizzard as this threatened 
to be. ? 

It took George full two hours to find the wagon ; had it not been 
for Shorty’s “quirt,” it is doubtful if he would have made it at all. 
More than once he had serious thoughts of giving up, and drifting 
with the storm. At last, however, his horse fell on its knees, and, 
getting off, he felt the deep cattle tracks—now drifted full of snow. 
He was on the trail, and knew that the wagon was just on the other 
side of the creek. He whistled, hoping that the nigger would 
answer ; but he didn’t until George got right up to the wagon, and 
then (very softly), “ Who’s dar ?” 

Poor fellow, he was glad enough to see some one—he must have 
been frightened nearly to death in their absence. He had been 
standing shivering in the shelter of the wagon, ever since they had 
left him. George asked him whether he had heard anything of the 
“night-wrangler” and the horses, but he hadn’t—he seemed half 
dazed. 

Throwing the saddle and bridle off his horse, George let the 
beast go to shift for itself; then, rolling a bed down off the wagon 
(and telling the nigger to do the same), fixed his tarpaulin carefully, 
so that no snow could drift ‘z¢o the bed, and turned in, boots, “‘shaps,’ 
hat and all. His face smarted fearfully from beating up against the 
storm, but he was dead-beat, and slept like a top. 

When he awoke next morning there was quite a weight of snow 
upon the bed, but to his surprise he could not hear the wind. The 
thought struck him, that perhaps he was buried too low down to hear 
it—he threw up the clothes suddenly ; for which imprudence he re- 
ceived a small avalanche on his face and down his neck, for the snow 
had drifted heavily across them under the wagon. Struggling to 
his feet, he was agreeably surprised to find the sun just rising upon a 
fine morning, although the deep grey line of the storm was still in the 
southern horizon. On the south side of the creek and along the 
bluffs, and around the beds and wagon—everywhere, in fact, where a 
stray rock or any other obstruction could catch a drift—were lying 
white fantastic wreaths, but elsewhere the ground was as bare as ever. 
The wind had swept the fine powdery snow along the surface at head- 
long pace, giving it no chance of settling save in a quiet back-eddy 
behind some obstacle. 

The trail, with its numerous cattle-tracks now drifted full of snow, 
showed up so plainly as the eye followed its lonely winding way . 
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across the plains, that it appeared to stand out more and more from 
the ground ; until at last, rising up the hill on the horizon, it seemed 
to climb the very edge of the grey bank of clouds, passing away 
southward, and to be lost in the unknown sky beyond—a veritable 
Jacob’s Ladder, stretching away into the heavens, pure and spotless, 
meet for angels’ feet to tread. Out there by the mountains, in the 
wild life and the rough surroundings, there come times when the 
solitary grandeur of nature comes “ home ” to a man,—when he lifts 
his hat as he might do in some vast deserted cathedral, and speaks 
low and softly, if he speak at all. Such moments are fleeting and 
transitory, but in them the power and the presence of a God are 
more clearly felt than among the busy dwellers in cities and the 
crowding inhabitants of a populous country. 

Such a moment came to George Greigh then ; but he was quickly 
recalled to the exigencies of the day by sounds along the creek to the 
west, and looking up that way he saw the “ night-wrangler ” bringing 
down the horses out-of the bluffs. (Goshen Hole, a tract of land at 
least fifty miles square, is walled in on the north, west, and south, by 
a continuous line of cliffs, high, rocky, and perpendicular, which are 
known as “bluffs.”) With more sense than -the cattle, and with 
tougher skins (and they can withstand the greater hardships in con- 
sequence), the bronchos, by “ ramping ” across the storm, had found 
good shelter for themselves. As soon as George saw them he knew 
that there was no further cause for anxiety on his part : the cattle 
would no doubt have brought up all right on the Box-alder ; so he 
determined to follow out his previous arrangement and go into Fort 
Laramie, leaving the cook to “hitch-up” and make the best time on 
record to catch up the “ outfit,” who would undoubtedly be tired and 
hungry enough. 

As the nigger scrambled out from under the clothes and snow, he 
seemed agreeably surprised that he was not (as he had perhaps 
expected) in Hades, The “night-wrangler” joined them. They 
ate what cold stuff there was in the “ mess-box,” and then, catching 
the favourite horse of his “ string”—luckily it had not been one of 
those caught last night—-and enjoining the nigger not to spare his 
horses and to waste no time in starting, George set out for Fort 
Laramie with a fairly light heart, and an uncommonly light stomach. 

He followed the bluffs eastward for about three miles till he 
came upon the old ’49 route to the gold-fields, which leads straight 
through Fort Laramie (not to be confounded with Laramie C7#y). 

A few hours later, and he had got his letters and was returning 


- on the same trail, for it ran into the other about three miles north of 
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the Box-alder. He let the horse “lope” at its own will and take its 
own “spells; ” and as he was walking up a long hill, George was read- 
ing. His news was good. Hilda was evidently as true and loving 
as ever ; his mother loving also ; and his father cheerful. 

As he read, the horse came to the brow of the hill, and lifting his 
eyes from one of Hilda’s letters, he iooked forward, westward, and 
noted a dark object lying in the valley below. 

Farther on was a second, then another, and at last (all following 
the same line) a fourth, lying close beside the trail and not more 
than half a mile ahead. By it a pony was standing quite still, and, 
looking closer, he could see another object upon the fallen one. Of 
course, he saw what it was then; a hunter had run down some 
buffalo (no doubt driven down by last night’s storm) and was engaged 
in skinning his last victim. 

His horse broke again into a “ lope,” and the hunter (an Indian, 
by his dress) was so intent upon his work that George was close to 
him before he was ‘aware of his approach. Then he started up, and 
plunging his knife into the beast where he left off skinning, he picked 
up his rifle, and stood. 

George reined up his horse. 

“ How ?” said the hunter. 

“ How,” replied George, in laconic Indian style; but he was 
greatly surprised at seeing that this tall gaunt man, Indian in dress 
and of true Indian demeanour, was nevertheless the owner of long 
flaxen hair and blue eyes. 

“Injun kill him heap buffalo,” said the hunter, as if explaining 
his presence out there on the plain. 

“You are no Indian,” George said, still more surprised—* you are 
as white as Iam!” 

“ Big Injun—Chatoga.” 

“ What is Chatoga ?” asked George. 

This,” pointing to the buffalo, and then to himself—“ me.” 

As he turned to point to his victim, George saw that upon the 
side of his head there was a large bald patch, and a sudden and 
startling idea crossed his mind, for he thought of Shorty’s story and 
of his brother Bill. He pointed at the side of the hunter’s head. 

“ How is it,” he asked, “ that the hair doesn’t grow there ?” 

“ This ?”—touching the spot. “ Don’t know, never did.” 

George tried him again on another tack, “Have you no other 
name than Chatoga?” 

“c No. ” 


* Not Brit ?” 
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He staggered back and put his hand to his head, and when he 
spoke again the Indian style of speech had almost disappeared. 

“Yes. I remember now, that’s what Brother used to call me— 
but he’s dead.” 

* Dead ?” 

“Yes ; I lost him for a long time, and when I got back he was 
gone.” 

“What was his name?” George asked, with as much calmness 
as he could muster. 

* Don’t know. I don’t think I ever heard it.” 

' “Wasn’t his name Shorty?” George said, point-blank. 

“T don’t think so,” he replied, after a pause. “I never heard it.” 

‘* What was this brother like?” George persisted, though he saw 
that the man was anxious to resume his work of skinning, and had 
already made a motion as if to put down his rifle for that purpose 
(George had noted that it was a “ repeater”). But at this last question 
he stopped, and passed his hand across his eyes as if in thought. 

“ He was not like me,” he said at last ; ‘‘not so big. He could 
walk under my arm—so,” holding it out horizontally ; “and he was 
dark—dark eyes and dark hair.” 

He turned in earnest this time to resume the skinning; but 
George stopped him eagerly, for he knew now that his first wild 
surmise was right, and that Shorty’s brother Bill was not dead, for 
he had found him. He tried to persuade the hunter to come with 
him to camp for the night. He had great difficulty in carrying the 
point, but at length, on telling him that there was a man in their 
“outfit” who, he thought, could tell him something of his brother, 
the hunter’s Indian deliberation gave way to a show of excitement, 
and he was as eager to set out as he had before been reluctant. He 
jumped hastily on to his pony (from the wrong side, after the Indian 
fashion), and as they rode away, looking back, George noticed that 
he had left the knife still sticking in the ribs of the beast that he had 
been skinning. 

A large black eagle hovered overhead, awaiting their departure 
and a feast. 

Not wishing Bill to question him about Shorty, George piied him 
with questions about himself, and gradually drew out an account of 
all that had happened to him since he lost his brother. His earlier 
recollections were very hazy indeed. He remembered that his 
brother was a white man (he seemed to have some sort of notion 
that he himself was an Indian), who had been very kind, teaching 
him how to shoot and cook and cut wood. But this brother would 
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not take him out to hunt, though he knew that he could shoot better 
and was the stronger man ; and not liking to be left at home in this 
way, one day when Brother was out he had taken his rifle and gone 
out, and had got lost. “He had wandered about for three days, and 
was at last picked up by some Indians in a starving condition, and 
they had treated him very kindly. ‘ Now,” he added, “I’m a big 
hunter with them.” 

George asked him how it was that, having lived very nearly all 
his life (as he thought) among the Indians, he spoke the white man’s 
language so well. He admitted that it was a strange thing, but he 
could not account for it ; and he liked white man’s ways too, he 
added, much better than his own people’s. 

** Did you never try to find your brother ?” George asked. 

It seemed that he could not recollect much that had happened 
about the time when the Indians picked him up, but that things had 
afterwards become much clearer to him. He had managed to find 
the cabin (probably about a year after he had left it), and had then 
suddenly recollected all about his brother, and what he was like. 
He had gone in, but his brother was not there. He saw the dead 
horses, and remembered ¢Hem. He stayed some time and looked 
about, and found flour and things in the cabin, just as it was when 
he had left it, and the traps hanging up on the wall ; and when he 
saw all this, he knew that his brother was dead. He stayed so long 
as the provisions lasted, looking for the dead body, that he might 
take it back to the Indian burial-ground ; but he could find nothing, 
save that in a ravine not far from the cabin there was the carcass of 
a huge bear, with a long hunting-knife still sticking in its breast. 

“Did you recognise the knife ?” interrupted George hastily, 
remembering Shorty’s story. 

“No,” he said simply. 

A dead grizzly with a knife sticking in its breast ; and now a 
dead buffalo with a knife sticking in it also (for Bill would never 
come back to finish the skinning). Strange coincidence, and 
stranger monuments, to mark the two greatest and most momen- 
tous incidents of a life ; and a hunter finding the one in a ravine, or 
a cowboy noting the other as he rode homeward down the trail, has 
doubtless found food for thought and speculation concerning the 
(probable) untimely end of the owner, long ere these lines shall 
appear in print. 

As they rode along, the hunter told George how it was that he 
chanced to be so far out on the trail. A herd of buffalo had drifted 
down from the north during the storm of last night, and he had 
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followed them thus far before he could get them properly run down. 
George reflected that the cattle (they were nearly down to the Box- 
alder now) and the buffalo must have come down in the same direc- 
tion, and therefore that Bill must have been in their neighbourhood 
on the previous day, a dozen miles or so to the northward. Ques- 
tioning him, George learnt, to his great surprise, that Ae was the 
Indian who had killed the elk at the antelope-lick, and whom they 
had watched riding so furiously down into the valley after his fallen 
victim—the Indian whose distant “ Whoo-pee!” had brought so many 
recollections crowding back in Shorty’s mind. Strange facts! They 
had seen Indians frequently ; and on the Cheyenne river had been 
right amongst them—why, then, had the distant Indian figure (for 
Shorty himself had never supposed it to be anything else) made so 
great an impression on Shorty’s mind? or how had that one distant 
triumphant hunter’s cry gone home to his memory and called up to 
him thoughts of an old familiar voice—memories which had led him 
to tell the story of last night? 

They lapsed into thoughtful silence, and so they rode. 

The “outfit ” was not on the Box-alder, but following the wagon- 
tracks (which here left the trail) they found the camp in a clump of 
trees at a spring, about three miles farther south, and nearer the 
bluffs. The “boys” did not seethem come up. Further on, through 
the trees, George could see the cattle feeding peacefully, and Shorty 
with them on the hill, whistling. He went to the edge of the timber 
and beckoned. 

It was near nightfall—the sun was “ going down like a ship in 
the sea.” 

As Shorty walked up, his spurs jingling, he did not notice the 
tall figure with its back to him—Bill was looking with Indian abstrac- 
tion into the fire ; waiting, no doubt, for that promised communica. 
tion concerning his brother. 

Shorty rubbed his hands together as he advanced: 

“Tt’s getting cold again, boys” 

As Bill heard the voice he had turned sharply round, and they 
recognised each other in a glance ; 

“ My brother !—Bill ! !” 

* SHorty !!” 

The sudden meeting had done what nothing else could do; it 
had broken asunder that bar in the younger brother’s mémory which 
the bear’s claws had driven across it—it had unlocked the doors of 
the old life ; and for the first time since the bear’s stroke had fallen 
upon him, Bill called his brother by the old familiar name of boy- 
hood. 





IN PRAISE OF CHESS. 


HE general subject of games as a matter of abstract philo- 
sophical or scientific inquiry is one of immense importance, 
though, as far as I know, neither the disciples of Kant nor the 
successors of Hume have given much attention to it. The object 
of this paper is practical, not theoretical, and I therefore un- 
hesitatingly, though with some reluctance, suppress several philo- 
sophical reflections which might have served to commend the subject 
to the attention of some of our ingenious and energetic thinkers. 
But there is one observation, not strictly practical, which I will 
not suppress, but put down at the very outset of this paper for the 
especial benefit of those “ serious-minded persons” who object to 
games as frivolous. What I want to say is this: an increased 
attention to play is one of the surest indexes of an advanced civilisa- 
tion. Amusement, like tnopiee will “grow from more to more” 
as we get nearer and neager to the perfect social state, and most 
“serious subjects ” wi}l;,like serious-minded people, be reduced to 
comparative insignificance. Military science, for instance, will be a 
branch of antiquarian research, the only soldiers will be of tin or 
lead ; but though the nations “shall not learn war any more,” there 
is no reason why they should not go on learning whist to the end of 
time. Productive labour will certainly not cease, but it will, as Mill 
prophesies, occupy less time and less attention. We have already 
learned to cover up our drains ; we shall learn to keep our factories 
out of sight. Just as a family whose head has accepted a peerage 
soon begin to forget the brewery or the cotton mill which supports 
their bravery, so the world will not think very much about the ugly 
processes by which its material well-being will be secured. Pro- 
duction will go on with the maximum of success, but almost 
automatically. All the good things will come in greater abundance, 
but will come, as it were, naturally and of themselves, and will be 
accepted as a matter of course, as a child picks blackberries. A man 
travelling by rail does not need to think about the working of the 
steam-engine ; that has all been done for him ; he may sit in the corner 
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of his cartiage and read a novel, the train will go on just as well. 
So humanity, when it has settled the serious problems which now 
perplex it, will give more thought, more time, more attention to 
amusement. 

I do not mean to imply that all our present pastimes will con- 
tinue in that happy age. M)) yévoro, A jockey, even an honest one— 
vara avis in terris—would be a sorry figure in any millennium, 
and perhaps before we recede much further from primeval barbarism 
we shall cease to be diverted by what we now call “sport.” 
Highway robbery and cockfighting became practically extinct about 
the same time, and so perhaps burglars and sportsmen may vanish 
simultaneously. We shall have to wait some time yet. We cannot 
now disband our police, and the gunmakers about Piccadilly need be 
under no apprehension ; even the manufacture of elephant rifles and 
of elephant stories may continue for another generation or two; but 
sport will disappear some day: play is eternal. This is a digression, 
and too long. -I come to my first proposition, that even in these 
pre-millennial and semi-barbaric days the subject of games is one of 
great practical importance. Just as every man has, or should have, 
some serious calling or vocation, so no less should he have some 
chosen game to which he should studiously devote his playtime. 
Froissart said of the English of his time that they took their 
pleasures sadly ; games ought to be played seriously. Mere idleness 
will never long divert an active mind, and the most tedious form 
of idleness is half-hearted play. Real enjoyment comes not to 
the lax and languid player, but to those who, like the celebrated Mrs. 
Battle, cry out for “the rigour of the game.” It is not a figure of 
speech to say that a man devotes himself to whist or chess. A wise 
man will not play at all what he cannot ultimately play well. And 
so it is that, as I have said, the subject of games is a matter for deep 
consideration. A man must make his choice, for few can seldom 
hope to play more than one game really well. The chosen game will 
in course of time be to him, if he has chosen wisely, something more 
than a game ; it will be his lifelong companion, his unfailing friend, 
his resource against dulness, his refuge from anxiety, his consolation 
in difficulty and trouble, his presidium et dulce decus. Andas years go 
by and deepen his intimacy with his beloved pastime, it will become 
more and more like an old and dear friend, and slight passing allusions 
to it in literature will have an interest which he could hardly explain ; 
and by-and-by half the pleasure at play will arise from the un- 
conscious memories of bygone games. 

Que quum ita sint, it follows that a man should select his game 
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wisely and carefully. He should not fall in with it at haphazard, but 
choose deliberately, and abide by his choice. 

A friend of mine took up with billiards a few years ago, under 
the mistaken impression that such a game was best of all suited to 
him for a relaxation from mental work. After three years’ steady 
play he renounced the game. 

“T will never touch a cue again,” he said. “I might have done 
a great deal in the hours I have wasted on that horrid game. I 
could have learned a language or a science, or even read one of 
Heyse’s novels in the time I have been zo# learning billiards. I 
have never made the least progress, and the game has bored me 
horribly the whole time.” 

This incident may serve to introduce my next proposition, which 
is this: that a man’s choice is practically limited to two games—chess 
and whist. In future time other games may arise which may claim 
attention ; at present these two are in possession of the field. 

For we may in the first place exclude all outdoor games as being 
unsuitable for advancing years. Cricket, though it is the enemy of 
education and the ally of ignorance, is still a very fine pastime; but 
the man who devotes himself to cricket is storing up regret for middle 
life and old age. When he can no longer play he still “lags super- 
fluous on the scene,” and wearies the youngsters with stories of big hits 
and bygone matches, and regrets for the changed style of bowling. 

Lawn tennis can be played, I suppose, even after the first 
touch of lumbago, but all outdoor games bring on drowsiness and 
mental inactivity, and so are only fitted to be the pastime of idle 
people. Those who wish to have their head clear for work cannot 
take violent exercise, except perhaps for a few weeks in the year 
when they can allow themselves a holiday. Then let them ride a 
bicycle, or climb Alpine peaks. 

Nothing need be said to show that there is no other card game 
which can dispute the supremacy of whist. All others are obviously 
inadequate. Though by no means devoid of merit, they cannot 
pretend to offer recreation for a lifetime. Something can be said 
for écarté ; bézique—especially Polish bézique—is a charming pas- 
time for old ladies ; loo is delightful at parties for young people ; 
cribbage has attractions ; and even “ patience” in some of its better 
forms is not to be despised. Butall these have a lower plane of existence; 
they are useful as auxiliaries, they may be the adjuncts and hand- 
maids of whist, they can never venture to rival their great mistress. 

When écarté, for example, is much played, it only serves as a 
vehicle for gambling. And the excitement of gambling, even if not 
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so “feverish” as is sometimes supposed, differs entirely from the 
calm, intellectual pleasure which whist affords—differs from it not in 
degree only, but in kind, just as opium smoking differs from smoking 
tobacco. And then écarté, napoléon, or baccarat has not only the 
defect of being merely a means of gambling, but of being a very 
faulty and imperfect means. Gambling is probably all wrong, but if 
men continue to gamble in the millennium, they will play roulette, 
the charm of whose unstudied ease and variety can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have tried it. But gambling in any form cannot 
serve as the chosen recreation we are in search of. 

Billiards, too, we may unhesitatingly reject. It depends chiefly 
on manual dexterity, and so becomes uninteresting after a certain 
degree of proficiency is reached. Beyond that all is display and 
gratified (or wounded) vanity. The immense difference between 
the amateur and professional standard is sufficient in itself to con- 
demn the game. One might as well choose conjuring, or tight-rope 
walking as a recreation. Billiards is, moreover, emphatically the 
game of stupid people. In country houses where there is no 
library there is likely to be a full-sized table by Burroughes & Watts. 
No intelligent man over thirty cares a straw for a pastime which, 
even as exercise, is decidedly inferior to battledore and shuttlecock. 

So that I conclude a man’s choice lies between two games—chess 
and whist. No other can givea man a solid and life-long satisfaction. 

And now I must disclose the real purpose of my paper, which is 
to uphold the superiority of chess over whist, and so over every other 
game. The contrary has been maintained, and by no mean 
authorities. Whist has among its votaries and champions some 
great names, men of might who are too @iAou avdpec from whom 
one is sorry and afraid to differ. And one must admit that 
there are persons for whom whist is more suitable; and there are 
some who are incapable of chess. But these exceptional cases are 
not numerous; for the great mass of men, chess should be the 
chosen and beloved game. I do not in any way wish to disparage 
the just glories of whist. I, too, have bowed at that shrine, and 
done duteous worship there. I, too, have loved the gentle patter of 
the cards as they fall swiftly on the green cloth—sound sweet to hear 
as the “light drip of the suspended oar,” or as the rain on the roof 
to the tired traveller just gone to bed and dropping off to sleep. 

rov viic éxupavoavta KgO’ bro oréyn 
TuKvijc akovoar Waxddoc Evdoven ppevi. 


To me, too, is dear the moment of well-earned victory or hardly 
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averted defeat, when partner greets partner with brief congratulations 
and the eye brightens, and one turns with fresh hope to the new 
deal. All this is delightful; one can easily be enthusiastic about 
whist, but I want to show that chess affords pleasures which are 
higher, deeper, more enduring. 

The most obvious difference between the two games is that chess 
does not in any way depend on chance. Almost alone of games 
chess stands high above the influence of fortune. A man may have 
a headache or be tired, he may not play so well as usual on any 
particular day, but all depends on his play, and nothing on the 
goddess of the turning wheel. In whist, on the contrary, all the 
inequalities and injustices of life reappear. Wisdom is certainly 
better than folly, but wisdom cannot contend against adverse fate. 
The skilful player with one trump, and no card higher than a ten, 
must yield to the dunce who makes all possible mistakes, and loses 
every trick that can be lost, but who has all the good cards. It is 
only the everlasting tendency to didactics—to over-estimate, for the 
benefit of young people, the advantages of skill—that causes one to 
think good play (or in life, prudence) of more importance than it 
really is. Whist, then, we may say, is realistic, and holds the mirror 
up to nature, depicts actual life, the world as it is: chess is 
idealistic, and has seized on the eternal principles of justice and 
equity. Thus chess is well adapted to be the consolation of those 
whose lot in life is not so happy as it ought to be. Seated at the 
game we can forget our hardships, the solicitors who send no briefs, 
the editors who reject our manuscripts, the fondly loved mistress who 
is going to marry some one else ; the burden falls from our shoulders, 
and we move freely. But there is more than this. By means of the 
chess-board we enter into a region of equity and fairness, where 
righteousness reigns, and all men are equal. 

Those who are thriving and prosperous in the world, sleek 
citizens “at their ease in Zion,” may not unnaturally prefer whist, 
and think its uncertainty an added charm. For they are satisfied 
with the actual, and do not clamour for the ideal. They can be 
grateful to Fortune, and well-pleased to watch her mysterious ways. 
And when they are now and again unlucky at their cards, they can 
remember they were lucky in love, and so have no right to complain. 
And if they lose their guineas it is pleasant to think that guineas are 
not so very scarce. If Fortune denies them trumps, she has given 
them better things. 

But should a man who is not one of the fickle lady’s favourites 
sit down to whist, what will his feelings be when he meets with a 
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long run of ill luck? He turned to his game for solace and consola- 
tion, he sought to forget the “ whips and scorns of time,” and he is 
only whipped and scorned again, and so is driven to think more 
gloomily than ever of the inexorableness of destiny and the vanity of 
human endeavours. Let him rise from the card-table and sit down 
at the chess-board, for that noble game 
Never did betray 
The heart that loved her. 

Then, again, chess must rank above whist as being more universal 
and cosmopolitan. Chess is Catholic. There are sects and parties 
in whist. Let a good English and a good German player be partners, 
and they will mutually exasperate each other. The German leads 
from his weak suits, finesses terribly, disregards his partner, and 
hoards his trumps. To show how differently the game is played in 
France one fact will be enough. Our Gallic neighbours prefer the 
whist a trois, i.e. with dummy. If four players meet, one generally 
cuts out. Chess, on the contrary, has no local colour. London has 
been for the last forty years the metropolis of chess, but the game is 
played in the same way and under the same rules all round the 
globe. The great chess players are citizens of the world, and their 
names are mispronounced in every foreign tongue. 

To turn to another point, chess is incomparably the more ancient 
game. Whist has no claim to high descent. Like the mass of the 
English Peerage, its family history is, perhaps, just long enough to be 
respectable, but that is all. The origin of chess, on the contrary, is 
lost in immemorial antiquity. It springs from a mist of myth and 
fable. We are told it was invented by Shem, by Japhet, that it was 
played in Egypt more than 2,000 B.c., that it beguiled the long tedium 
of the siege of Troy. The country which gave it birth is again in 
dispute—China, Egypt, Persia, and India are suggested. But this 
question cannot be settled definitely. The game is, as it were, 
autochthonous, and its origin cannot be tied down to some fixed place 
and date. It was not “of an age,” and so may well be “for all 
time.” It was not the invention of an individual, the product of an 
era, but the evolution of centuries, the outcome of the creative 
energies of man. To treat of the beginning of chess is like inquir- 
ing into the origin of marriage or of government : 

ov yap re viv ye KayBec aAN’ dei wore 
fy ravra, xovdeic older & Grov “darn. 

Again, chess alone of games can confer on its more distinguished 
servants fame and world-wide honour. The great chess-player can 
say, “ Volito vivu’ per ora virum.” 
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Buckle, on a visit to Naples, went into a café where chess was 
played, and was challenged to a game. 

“ For one lira, I suppose?” said his antagonist. 

“ As you like.” 

“‘ Perhaps for two lire ?” 

“For two, then.” 

“You might prefer five ?” 

* A hundred, if you like.” 

There was a pause, and the Italian was thoughtful. 

“Perhaps,” he said, pensively, “you are Signor Booclé? In that 
case I will not play with you at all.” 

And chess gives not only contemporary fame, but lasting remem- 
brance. To be agreat chess player is to be surer of immortality than 
a great statesman or a popular author. Such reputations are soon 
gained and lost. Poet of the twenty editions, novelist of the big 
cheques, count your gains now, jingle your money to-day! What 
will the next generation care for your common-place -rhymings or 
your tales of adventurous butchery? But the chess player’s fame 
once gained is secure and stable. What one of all the countless 
chivalry of Spain is so familiar a name as Ruy Lopez? What 
American (except Washington) is so widely known as Paul Morphy ? 
Chess, in fact, has lasted so long that we are sure it will last for 
ever. Institutions decay, empires fall to pieces, but the game goes 
on. When the British Constitution has disappeared, the bishop’s 
gambit will remain, as Jaenisch used to say, “an imperishable 
monument of human wisdom.” 

When the Scotchman has come to regard Bannockburn as the 
greatest of national misfortunes, the glories of the Scotch gambit 
will not have faded away. And so long as chess lasts will the 
memory of the great chess players endure. Now that the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography” has come to the letter E, we shall doubtless 
find many Evanses : is thereany one so sure of everlasting mention as 
he who by some lucky accident or happy inspiration first played P. 
to Q. Knt. 4, as the fifth move in the Giuoco Piano, and so gave his 
name to the most popular of gambits ? So Buckle’s games at the Divan 
may survive his “ History of Civilization,” as Staunton’s “ Handbook ” 
is better known than his “ Shakespeare.” What player will ever forget 
the immortal game between Anderssen and Kieseritzky ? 

Now, whist has nothing to set against this fame which gives such 
dignity to chess. Names great and illustrious in literature and art are 
to be found among its votaries, but these shed a lustre on the game ; 
they receive none. No man will be known to future ages simply 
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as a whist player—posterity can take no account of unrecorded 
games. 

Perhaps this is the best place to consider a charge often made 
against the game of games. It is said that chess is unsociable, 
solemn, silent—a gloomy pastime played by taciturn, over-thoughtful 
men. Nota word of this reproach istrue. It is “ not only not fact, 
but curiously reverse of fact.” However, most errors have a raison 
d@étre, and this has two. Those who know nothing of the game have 
looked in at a great tournament and noticed the air of hushed 
attention pervading the room, the strained, thoughtful aspect of the 
players, the bystanders conversing in fearful whispers, and have con- 
cluded that all games were carried on in that grim fashion. They 
might as well infer that riding is a melancholy pastime—it sometimes 
is—because a jockey on the Derby course has not time to admire the 
view ! 

The other reason for this popular error I heard stated with great 
frankness by a young lady of my acquaintance : 

“ T hate chess,” she said, “ because we have to be so quiet when 
papa is playing.” 

I sympathise with all such sufferers; they have just ground of 
complaint. There are really some performers who remind one of 
Sydney Smith’s description of Rogers composing a poem. But these 
tedious and exacting players are, as a rule, in the outermost circle of 
chess play. In chess, as in everything else, rodAol of rapOnxddopor, 
wavpot dé xvoroc—many carry the fennel, few are the initiated. A 
great player made a fine remark about these feeble, halting hangers- 
on of the great game. 

“ Chess,” he said, ‘‘ begins where they leave off.” 

And these are the men who must have the children sent to bed and 
the piano silenced, and the knocker muffled and the straw laid down 
in the streets, before they can commence to make their fatuous and 
feeble moves. These solemn triflers may pair off with the players “ who 
don’t care much about whist, but who take a hand now and then to 
make up arubber,” who, after five minutes’ reflection, invariably 
play the wrong card. Von ragionam di lor ; \et us come back to 
real players and real play. ‘Then I assert chess is the most social of 
games. It represses common-place, stimulates real conversation, 
encourages cheerfulness, banishes melancholy, and is the sworn foe of 
all uncharitableness. Chess players are, as a rule, the best of com- 
panions, experienced, yet not cynical, humorous, unconventional, enter- 
taining, sympathetic. Your mother-in-law might not appreciate them, 
you would not invite them to meet a colonial bishop, but if you are 
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yourself a good fellow you will certainly like them. They are men 
of quip and quirk, and of insight too ; they have “ humours,” they 
tell stories and stories are told of them. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but generally this is true of all ranks of players, from the high 
priests in Cassia’s temple, who live (somewhat scantily it may be) of 
the things of the altar, down to the weak rook-players of provincial 
clubs. 

Indeed, one of the advantages of the game is that there is such 
a spirit of genial freemasonry among its followers. Men are already 
half friends who have one strong interest in common. 

Consider, again, the enthusiasm which chess players have for 
their game. A friend was telling me of his troubles : “ But, Lord 
bless you,” he ended, “if it were not for those little things what a 
grand game we might make of chess !” 

What a string of incidents could one bring to show how the 
passion for the game can conquer even the fear of death! From 
the Caliph’s “‘Let me alone, for I see a mate against Kuthar,” 
down to the French players who in 1848 tranquilly continued their 
game while a few yards off the street was barricaded and men were 
falling by the barricades ; in the one and in the other there is the 
same devotion to the game, the same absorption in it. And the 
instances where men while playing chess have received notice of con- 
demnation to death, to be followed by instant execution, and have 
only asked to be allowed to finish the game, and have finished it— 
can whist or any other game show the like? Let me not forget the 
saying of Sir Walter Raleigh who, as much as any man, had borne 
misfortune and borne it bravely. “I do not wish to live,” said he, 
** longer than I can play chess.” 

Chess has been and is all this and more, but I dare not venture 
to depict what it may become. That is a theme for a poet, and the 
illustrious President of the British Chess Association might, in its 
honour, worthily employ the glorious measure of his “ Locksley 
Hall.” I only ask, e# passant, why we should not have inter- 
national disputes settled, not by war, but by chess champions duly 
chosen to represent their countries ? 

There is one thing more I must say. The great game has its 
tender, its romantic side, as no game can have at which more 
than two people play. It smiles on lovers, and can even be the 
cause of love. 

Only a few years ago a chess player condemned to live in the 
country solaced his solitude by playing games by correspondence. 
Post-cards daily brought or daily took his move. His antagonist 
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was a lady ; before the contest was over he had got to know this 
lady, and their acquaintance ripened into intimacy, intimacy into 
love, and love was crowned with marriage. And this couple, not 
unmindful of the kindly influence which had brought them together, 
determined that the very rites of their marriage should “ something 
savour” of the game. So they invited from London a certain 
clergyman whose genial face—“ the front of Mars himself ”—is well 
known in chess circles ; none but a chess player of his eminence 
should celebrate their union. And when bridegroom and bride 
rose from the wedding breakfast it was only to sit down to a game of 
chess—the first of their wedded life. Ah ! happy, happy pair, under 
what happy auspices did you start on the highway of marriage ! 
What a fine air of romance, of sweet tenderness, lingers round 

these lines of Lord Lytton: 

My little love, do you remember, 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 

Those evenings in the bleak December, 

Curtained warm from the snowy weather, 

When you and I played chess together, 

Checkmated by each other’s eyes ? 

Ah ! still I see your soft white hand 

Hovering warm o’er queen and knight. 


And so on to the sad close when the poet laments : 


That never, never, never more, 

As in those old still nights of yore, 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 

Can you and f shut out the skies; 

Shut out the world and wintry weather, 
And eyes exchanging warmth with eyes, 
Play chess as then we played together. 


What other game can have such romantic associations? What 
other game has such wide-reaching sympathies? It is the friend 
of tobacco and yet frowns not on flirtation ; it is the delight of grey 
beards, and yet tender and sympathetic to youthful lovers. Darby 
and Joan may perhaps prefer cribbage or double dummy ; even in 
their enchanted isle Ferdinand and Miranda will find no sweeter 


pastime than a game of chess. 
ROBERT SHINDLER. 





JOHN BURROUGHS ESSAYS. 


HERE isa certain class of literature—essentially a product of 

the last half-century—whose chief exponents have been not 
inaptly designated as our “ poet-naturalists.” Since the time when 
old Gilbert White of Selborne devoted himself to the duty of 
observing and chronicling, in his homely and prosaic fashion, the 
fauna and flora of his Hampshire village, the literary treatment of 
natural history has been expanded and exalted no less than the 
poetical conception of nature itself ; with the result that the ideal- 
ising tendency of modern poetry, as expressed in an intense 
sympathy with woods and fields and streams, has affected and 
permeated even such apparently matter-of-fact and unpoetical studies 
as botany and zoology. Thus there has arisen a small but brilliant 
school of writers who have neither confined their attention, on the 
one hand, to certain favoured species—the lambs, the nightingales, 
the roses, the lilies, and the other traditional objects of the poet’s 
devotion—nor, on the other hand, have treated natural history as if 
it were merely a bald scientific study ; but have attempted to combine 
the power of minute and patient observation with the exercise of a 
highly idealistic and imaginative faculty. The first and foremost of 
these “poet-naturalists” was Thoreau, the transcendentalist of 
Concord, whose diaries and published volumes bear witness on every 
page to his almost miraculous insight into the secrets of nature and 
the strong trait of mysticism which tinged all his philosophical 
reflections. At the time of Thoreau’s death, in 1862, his two 
destined successors, one in England, the other in America, were 
busily though unconsciously occupied in collecting material for the 
work they have since accomplished. Richard Jefferies, then a boy 
of fourteen, was wandering about the downs and lowlands of his 
Wiltshire home, and filling his mind with those images of country 
scenes which he was afterwards to reproduce again and again with 
marvellous fidelity in the series of brilliant volumes which has made 
his name famous. John Burroughs, a fellow-countryman and 
admiring student of Thoreau, was a young man of twenty-five, 
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already deeply versed in the lore of open-air life, and possessed of 
a practical experience much in advance of his years. 

The family from which Burroughs sprang was partly English, 
partly Irish, in its origin. His grandfather and grandmother were 
settlers in Delaware County, New York, travelling to their adopted 
home with only a sledge drawn by a yoke of oxen, and themselves 
cutting a road through the woods. With the help of some neighbours, 
they built their own log-house of birch and maple-wood, the floor 
being made of hewn logs, the roof of black ash-bark. Here they 
settled and brought up their family, and it was at Roxbury, in this 
district, that John Burroughs was born on April 3, 1837. “I think 
April is the best month to be born in,” he says in one of his essays ; 
“in April all nature starts with you.” His childhood was spent in 
healthy open-air life amid the scenery of this wild pastoral countr~, 
which he has described in his “ Pepacton” (the Indian name for 
the eastern branch of the river Delaware) as “lifted into long round- 
backed hills and rugged wooded ranges by the subsiding impulse of 
the Catskill range of mountains, and famous for its superior dairy 
and other farm products.” “From childhood,” he says in another 
essay,' “I was familiar with the homely facts of the barn, and of 
cattle and horses ; the sugar-making in the maple woods in early 
spring, the work of the corn-field, hay-field, potato-field; the 
delicious fall months with their pigeon and squirrel shootings ; 
threshing of buckwheat, gathering of apples, and burning of fallows ; 
in short everything that smacked of, and led to, the open air and its 
exhilarations. I belonged, as I may say, to them ; and my substance 
and taste, as they grew, assimilated them as truly as my body did its 
food. I loved a few books much, but I loved nature, in all those 
material examples and subtle expressions, with a love passing all the 
books in the world.” But though his heart, as he tells us, was always 
true to the scenes thus associated with his earliest reminiscences, 
it was not long before the restlessness of youth prompted him to go 
forth to seek his fortunes in the world—a world which was known to 
him in boyhood only by the occasional glimpses he obtained of 
the wonders of the town, with its great river and steamboats, when 
he assisted in taking to market the produce of his native farm. At 
the age of seventeen he went off and settled at Olive, Ulster County, 
where he supported himself by teaching. From 1863 to 1873 he 
held an appointment in the Treasury Department at Washington, 
but in later life he has resided chiefly at Esopus, on the bank of the 
Hudson River, eighty miles north of New York city. That in all 
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places and under all circumstances he has been an observant and 
indefatigable student of nature, cannot be doubted by anyone who is 
at all familiar with his_published writings. 

Burroughs’ essays may be conveniently classed, according to 
their subjects, under the three heads of Nature, Travels, and Litera- 
ture, of which the first-named is by far the most important and 
characteristic division. As a poet-naturalist, reproducing in graphic 
word-pictures the idyllic charm of outdoor life, and initiating his 
readers into the mysteries of woodcraft and bird-lore, he offers 
many points of resemblance both to Thoreau and Jefferies ; there is 
the same intense watchfulness, the same patient self-possession, the 
same determined concentration of eye and ear on some particular 
locality. Of all Thoreau’s epigrammatic utterances, none, perhaps, 
has been so often challenged and criticised by incredulous readers as 
his apparently whimsical assertion, recorded by Emerson, that his 
native village of Concord was the most favoured centre for natural 
observation, since it contained in a small compass all the phenomena 
that could be noted elsewhere. Yet precisely the same sentiment 
may be found, independently expressed, both by Jefferies and 
Burroughs. “It has long been one of my fancies,” says the former, 
“that this country is an epitome of the natural world, and that if 
anyone has really come into contact with its productions, and is 
familiar with them, and what they mean and represent, then he has a 
knowledge of all that exists on the earth.”! “I sit here,” says 
Burroughs, “amid the junipers of the Hudson, with purpose every 
year to go to Florida, or the West Indies, or to the Pacific Coast, yet 
the seasons pass and I am still loitering, with a half-defined suspicion, 
perhaps, that if I remain quiet, and keep a sharp look-out,’ these 
countries will come to me.” A sharp look-out Burroughs has 
certainly kept from his watch-tower on the Hudson—as sharp as 
that which Thoreau kept at Concord, or Jefferies at Coate. He 
also resembles Thoreau at times (though here with considerable 
limitations) in the habit of moralising in a vein of transcendental 
phantasy, and borrowing images from the life of nature to be applied 
to the life of man. Thus, in his essay entitled “ Roof-Tree,” he 
expatiates, in an idealistic and Thoreau-like fashion, on the delights 
of building one’s own dwelling-house. “It seems to me,” he says, 
“that I built into my house every one of those superb autumn days 
which I spent in the woods getting stone. I did not quarry the 
limestone ledge into blocks any more than I quarried the delicious 
weather into memories to adorn my walls. Every load that was sent 

1 The Life of the Fields—essay on ‘‘ Sport and Science.” 
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home carried my heart and happiness with it.” This sentiment 
might pass for one taken from “Walden” itself; and in the same 
way there are many passages in Burroughs’ writings, especially those 
indicative of a passion for wild free life, which suggest a close affinity 
of thought and temperament not only to his American predecessor, 
but also to his English contemporary. 

On the other hand, Burroughs has none of the mysticism which 
underlies Jefferies’ writings, nor the self-consciousness which is so 
apparent in Thoreau ; “the man that forgets himself,” he says, “ he 
is the man we like.” He does not trouble himself about the mysteries 
of existence, or the perplexing spiritual problems by which the meta- 
physician is beset ; it is the physical aspect of nature, in its simplest 
and most unsophisticated form, by which his attention is attracted. 
His genius shows itself in a thoroughly robust, healthy, genuine manner 
of thought, and in a literary style which is at once strong, picturesque, 
and idiomatic. He is no dilettante man of letters, no ambitious 
place-hunter, but a single-hearted lover of nature, endowed with all 
the simplicity and sincerity of Gilbert White, while he possesses also 
the finer instincts and deeper sympathies of a poet. “I had rather 
have the care of cattle,” he says in one of his essays, “than be the 
keeper of the great seal of the nation ;” and all his writings bear 
evidence of the same hearty and disinterested spirit ; of the powerful 
brain and the clear eye; of the sanity (for this is his dominant 
characteristic) that preserves a just balance between the powers of 
the body and the powers of the mind. ‘“ What little literary work I 
do,” he writes in a letter to an American journal, “is entirely con- 
tingent on my health. If I am not feeling absolutely well, with a 
good appetite for my food, a good appetite for sleep, for the open 
air, for life generally, there is no literary work for me. If my sleep 
has been broken or insufficient, the day that follows is lost to my 
pen. What do I do, then, to keep healthy? Lead a sane and simple 
life ; go to bed at nine o’clock, and get up at five in summer, and at 
six in winter ; spend half of each day in the open air ; avoid tea and 
coffee, tobacco, and all stimulating drinks ; adhere mainly to a fruit 
and vegetable diet, and always aim to have something to do which I 
can do with zest.” However we may regard Burroughs’ fanciful 
assertion, that he built into his house on the Hudson the rich autumn 
days no less than the quarried limestone, his readers cannot fail to 
discover that he has written into his literary essays the strength and 
sanity which are an integral part of his life and character. His 
writings breathe the very freshness and flavour of the open air and 
the country-side. 
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In those essays which are based on reminiscences of his early 
days, as, for instance, in his “ Phases of Farm Life,” Burroughs has 
drawn some delightful pictures of old-fashioned dwelling-houses ; of 
Dutch barns, with hooded doors and huge gables; of scenes of 
threshing and dairy-work ; of visits to the distant market-town across 
wild upland tracks, when the writer, then a boy, made the journey, 
as he relates, “‘ perched high on a spring-board, and saw more sights 
and wonders than I have ever seen on a journey since, or ever expect 
to see again ;” of ploughing, fence-building, and other farm occu- 
pations ; of flax-growing, hay-harvesting, and sugar-making in the 
maple-woods in spring. On the other hand, in such essays as “ Spring 
at the Capital,” which may be compared with much of Richard 
Jefferies’ “ Nature near London,” we have some interesting records 
of Burroughs’ residence at Washington, giving proof that the true 
naturalist always keeps touch with nature, even when he is compelled 
to dwell in the town. It was not, however, altogether a town-life at 
this period. ‘“ I was then,” he says, “the fortunate and happy lessee 
of an old place with an acre of ground attached, almost within the 
shadow of the dome of the Capitol. Behind a high but aged and 
decrepit board-fence I indulged my rural and unclerical tastes. 
Inside that gate was a miniature farm, redolent of homely, primitive 
life, a tumble-down house and stables and implements of agriculture 
and horticulture, broods of chickens, and growing pumpkins, and a 
thousand antidotes to the weariness of an artificial life. Outside of 
it were the marble and iron palaces, the paved and blistering streets, 
and the high vacant mahogany desk of a government clerk.” Lastly, 
in “ A River View,” and several other essays which deal with his later 
life at Esopus, he has given us some vivid and graphic sketches of the 
varied scenery of the Hudson, which at this point is a majestic river, 
navigated by large steamers—one of the great highways of civilisa- 
tion, though wild and almost primeval forests stretch back from its 
bank. Now we see the river “ sensitive, tremulous, and palpitating” 
in the full glory and pomp of summer ; now entranced and becalmed 
in the haze of a mild autumn ; now spell-bound and silent in the 
winter frosts, or ringing with the operations of the annual ice-harvest, 
when “the scenes and doings of summer are counterfeited upon 
these crystal plains ;” and now again flowing with open current when 
set free by the wild winds and rains of spring. 

Few writers have shown so great an appreciation as Burroughs of 
the picturesque element and impressive features in the constant march 
and succession of the four seasons, or have delineated so delicately 
the ambiguous shades of gradation that divide them. Here is a 
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delightful spring picture (evidently a reminiscence of boyhood) from 
“A March Chronicle ”: 

I think any person who has tried it will agree with me about the charm of 
sugar-making, though he have no tooth for the sweet itself. It is enough that it 
is the first spring work, and takes one to the woods. The robins are just 
arriving, and their merry calls ring through the glades. The squirrels are now ven- 
turing out, and the woodpeckers and nuthatches run briskly up the trees. The 
crow begins to caw, with his accustomed heartiness and assurance; and one sees the 
white rump and golden shafts of the high-hole as he flits about the open woods. 
Next week, or the week after, it may be time to begin ploughing and other sober 
work about the farm; but this week we will picnic among the maples, and our 
camp-fires shall be an incense to spring. Ah, I am there now! I see the woods 
flooded with sunlight ; I smell the dry leaves, and the mould under them just 
quickened by the warmth ; the long-trunked maples in their grey rough liveries 
stand thickly about; I see the brimming pans‘ and buckets, always on the 
sunny side of the trees, and hear the musical dropping of the sap ; the ‘‘ boiling- 
place” with its delightful camp-features, is just beyond the first line, with its 
great arch looking to the south-west. The sound of its axe rings through the 
woods. The huge kettles or broad pans boil and foam, and I ask no other 
delight than to watch and tend them all day, to dip the sap from the great casks 
into them, and to replenish the fire with the newly-cut birch and beechwood. 


A still more suggestive essay is that on “ Autumn Tides,” in which 
Burroughs describes the autumn as in some respects an imitation or 
parody of the spring, “‘a second youth of the year,” when the air is 
again humid, the streams full, the leafage conspicuous, the birds less 
silent and retiring ; “‘ Nature,” he says, “is breaking camp, as in 
spring she was going into camp ; the spring yearning and restlessness 
is represented in one by the increased desire to travel.” “For my 
part,” he adds in the same essay, “I find all literary work irksome 
from April to August ; my sympathies run in other channels; the 
grass grows where meditation walked. As fall approaches, the currents 
mount to the head again. But my thoughts do not ripen well till 
after there has been a frost.” Winter (if we may judge by the excel- 
lence of his writings on that theme) is the season which is especially 
congenial to Burroughs’ temperament, his stern, clear, masculine 
mind finding its natural spur and stimulant in the keen air, the crisp 
snow, and the firm frost-bound earth. ‘“ Winter Sunshine ” is the title 
given to one of his most remarkable volumes, and the glories of winter 
have seldom been better celebrated than in such essays as “ The 
Exhilarations of the Road” and “ The Snow-Walkers,” from the latter 
of which the following passage is taken : 

The tendinous part of the mind, so to speak, is more developed in winter ; 
the fleshy, in summer. I should say winter had given the bone and sinews to 


literature, summer the tissues and blood. The simplicity of winter bas a deep 
moral, The return of Nature, after such a career of splendour and prodigality, 
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to habits so simple and austere, is not lost either upon the head or the heart. 
It is the philosopher coming back from the banquet and the wine to a cup of 
water and a crust of bread. 

And then this beautiful masquerade of the elements—the novel disguises 
our nearest friend put on! Here is another rain and another dew, water that 
will not flow, nor spill, ncr receive the taint of an unclean vessel. And, if we 
see truly, the same old beneficence and willingness to serve lurk beneath all. 

Look up at the miracle of the falling snow,—the air a dizzy maze of whirling, 
eddying flakes, noiselessly transforming the world, the exquisite crystals dropping 
in ditch and gutter, and disguising in the same suit of spotless livery all objects 
upon which they fall. How novel and fine the first drifts! The old, dilapi- 
dated fence is suddenly set off with the most fantastic ruffles, scalloped and 
fluted after an unheard-of fashion! Looking down a long line of decrepit stone- 
wall, in the trimming of which the wind had fairly run riot, I saw, as for the first 
time, what a severe yet master artist old Winter is. Ah, a severe artist! How 
stern the woods look, dark and cold, and as rigid against the horizon as iron ! 


It cannot be said of Burroughs, as Emerson has said of the 
humanitarian Thoreau, that “though a naturalist, he used neither 
trap nor gun.” Directly or by implication, he pleads guilty to 
having borne his share in many a hunting expedition by field and 
forest, whether in tracking and trapping the fox among the snows of 
winter, or shooting the grey squirrel in the autumn woods, or 
“ cooning” in the early spring, as when Cuff, the farm-dog, had dis- 
covered the whereabouts of a raccoon, “that brief summary of a 
bear,” in a neighbouring tree. It is, however, not the beasts, but 
the birds, that are the chief objects of Burroughs’ interest and 
attachment; not Wilson, nor Audubon, nor Michelet himself, could 
regard the bird-creation with a more enthusiastic devotion. A whole 
volume, “ Wake-Robin,” is given up to the discussion of bird-lore ; 
the title of another, “Birds and Poets,” bears witness to the same 
partiality for the feathered race; while a number of scattered essays— 
“A Bird Medley,” “ Birds and Birds,” “ Birds-Nesting,” and the like— 
deal with the same subject. It is noted by Burroughs that the valley of 
the Hudson, like other water-roads running north and south, formsa 
great natural highway for the birds in their annual migrations ; so 
that from his home at Esopus he looks out, as from a post of 
vantage, on the movements of the various species. In April it is the 
robin that strikes the prevailing note ; in May the bobolink ; in the 
summer months the song-sparrow. Much mention is there also of 
the wood-thrush, and the mocking-bird, the pewee, the chickadee, 
the phcebe-bird, and a score of others unknown to English eyes and 
ears, yet made seemingly familiar by such writings as those of 
Thoreau and Burroughs. There is something contagious in the 
enthusiasm with which he records the sight of a long line of swans 
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wending their way northwards high overhead ; or of eagles and crows 
perched on floating blocks of ice ; or of a soaring buzzard “ placidly 
riding the vast aérial billows ”; or of the rare incursion of multitudes 
of passenger-pigeons, “ making the naked woods suddenly blue, as 
with fluttering ribbons and scarfs, and vocal as with the voices of 
children.” “The very idea of a bird,” he says, “is a symbol and a 
suggestion to the poet. A bird seems to be at the top of the scale, 
so vehement and intense is his life—large-brained, large-lunged, hot, 
ecstatic, his frame charged with buoyancy and his heart with song. 
The beautiful vagabonds, endowed with every grace, masters of all 
chimes, and knowing no bounds—how many human aspirations are 
realised in their free holiday-lives—and how many suggestions to the 
poet in their flight and song !” 

Bees also, and especially the wild bees, claim their due share of 
attention in Burroughs’ open-air studies, the title of one of his 
volumes, “ Locusts and Wild Honey,” giving an indication of the 
direction of his tastes, the name carrying with it, as he remarks, “a 
suggestion of the wild and delectable in nature, of the free and 
ungarneted harvests which the wilderness everywhere affords to the 
observing eye and ear.” In the essay on ‘‘ The Pastoral Bees” he 
deals mainly with the domestic apiary, in the “ Idyll of the Honey 
Bee” with the more exciting topic of honey-hunting in the wild 
woods, in which occupation the keen eye and strong nerve—two of 
Burroughs’ characteristic qualities—are indispensable to success. 
*T have never had any dread of bees,” he says, “and am seldom 
stung by them. I have climbed up into a large chestnut that con- 
tained a swarm in one of its cavities and chopped them out with an 
axe, being obliged at times to pause and brush the bewildered bees 
from my hands and face, and not been stung once.” 

Two of the most graceful and idyllic of Burroughs’ essays are 
those on “ Our Rural Divinity ” (the cow) and “The Apple.” The 
latter is, I think, the choicest of all his writings, with its pervading 
sense of mellow humour, its rich, ripe thought, and unfailing felicity 
of expression. The very flavour of the apple seems to have passed 
into such passages as the following : 

Noble common fruit, best friend of man and most loved by him, following 
him like his dog or his cow, wherever he goes. His homestead is not planted till 
you are planted, your roots intertwine with his; thriving best where he thrives 
best, loving the limestone and the frost, the plough and the pruning-knife, you 
are indeed suggestive of hardy, cheerful industry, and a healthy life in the open 
air. Temperate, chaste fruit ! you mean neither luxury nor sloth, neither satiety 


nor indolence, neither enervating heats nor the frigid zones. Uncloying fruit, 
fruit whose best sauce is the open air, whose finest flavour only he whose taste is 
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sharpened by brisk work or walking knows; winter fruit, when the fire of life 
burns brightest ; fruit always a little hyperborean, leaning toward the cold ; 
bracing, sub-acid, active fruit. I think you must come from the north, you are 
so frank and honest, so sturdy and appetising. You are stocky and homely like 
the northern races. Your quality is Saxon. Surely the fiery and impetuous 
south is not akin to thee. Not spices or olives, or the sumptuous liquid fruits, 
but the grass, the snow, the grains, the coolness is akin to thee. I think if I 
could subsist on you, or the like of you, I should never have an intemperate or 
ignoble thought, never be feverish or despondent. So far as I could absorb or 
transmute your quality, I should be cheerful, continent, equitable, sweet-blooded, 
long-lived, and should shed warmth and contentment around. 


Of the second class of Burroughs’ essays—those recording his 
experiences of foreign travel—little need here be said. His ‘“ Fresh 
Fields,” and “ An October Abroad,” which contain his impressions 
of English society and scenery, are written in a light, pleasant tone ; 
while his keen eye for physical and hereditary traits in men and 
races serves to bring out very distinctly the radical and essential 
differences between the old country and the new. Some accounts of 
minor jaunts and holiday trips by river or forest are scarcely so 
successful, perhaps because they unintentionally suggest comparison 
with the inimitable “ Excursions” of Thoreau ; the boat-trip, for 
instance, described in “ Pepacton,” cannot compare for a moment 
with any of the chapters in Thoreau’s “ Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers.” 

On the other hand, the essays on literary subjects, though few in 
number, are most suggestive and valuable contributions to American 
criticism, and very characteristic of Burroughs’ own manner of 
thought. In “Before Genius” and “ Before Beauty” he sets forth 
his views on the question of literature and art, to the effect that for a 
full and satisfactory expression of the literary and artistic faculties 
there is need of a background or substratum of healthy physical 
force ; literature apart from life is a sickly and unnatural creation 
without strength or permanence. He insists that the quality which 
is indispensable to any lasting success in literature is “the man 
behind the book.” “Good human stock is the main dependence. 
No great poet ever appeared except from a race of good fighters, 
good eaters, good sleepers, good breeders. Literature dies with the 
decay of the waliterary element.” So, too, with artistic beauty. 
“ Beauty without a rank material basis enfeebles. Woe to any artist 
who disengages beauty from the wide background of rudeness, dark- 
ness, and strength—and disengages her from absolute Nature!” 
Burroughs’ love of wild, vigorous, aboriginal nature is thus seen to 
form the central point of his critical philosophy, which is further 
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exemplified and pressed home in some remarkably luminous and forci- 
ble essays on three typical American authors—Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Walt Whitman. Emerson, whom Burroughs had studied, as he tells 
us, when he was himself “a well-grown country youth,” is regarded 
by him with the mixed feelings of an admirer and a critic, admira- 
tion of his splendid intellectual qualities being tempered by a sense 
of his deficiency in bulk, emotion, and massive strength. Nowhere, 
I think, have the salient characteristics of Emerson’s genius been 
seized and expressed with such insight and felicity as in Burroughs’ 
essay on “ Birds and Poets.” 


In fact, Emerson is an essence, a condensation; more so, perhaps, than any 
other man who has appeared in literature. Nowhere is there such a preponder- 
ance of pure statement, of the very attar of thought over the bulkier, circum- 
stantial, qualifying, or secondary elements. He gives us net résults. He is like 
those strong artificial fertilisers. A pinch of him is equivalent to a page or two 
of Johnson, and he is pitched many degrees higher as an essayist than even 
Bacon, . . . He is the Master Yankee, the centennial flower of that thrifty and 
peculiar stock. More especially in his later writings do we see the native New 
England traits—the alertness, eagerness, inquisitiveness, thrift, dryness, archness, 
caution, the nervous energy as distinguished from the old English unction and 
vascular force. 

We have had great help in Emerson in certain ways—first-class service. But 
after him, the need is all the more pressing for a broad, powerful, opulent, human 
personality to absorb these ideals and make something more of them than fine 
sayings. With Emerson alone we are rich in sunlight, but poor in rain and dew— 
poor, too, in soil, and in the moist, gestating earth principle. Emerson’s tendency 
is not to broaden and enrich, but to concentrate and refine. 


Burroughs’ essays on Thoreau are also marked by suggestive and 
discriminating judgment. He happily describes the Concord recluse 
as ‘a kind of Emersonian or transcendental red man, going about 
with a pocket-glass and an herbarium, instead of with a bow and a 
tomahawk.” “He went to Nature,” he says, “as to an oracle ; and 
though he sometimes, indeed very often, questioned her as a natu- 
ralist and a poet, yet there was always another question in his mind.” 
This self-consciousness on the part of Thoreau, together with what 
Burroughs considers to be a lack of human sympathy, prevents him 
from regarding his fellow-naturalist as a really great personality, 
though he yields willing homage to his brilliant genius, his rich vein 
of thought, and especially to that innate love of wildness with which 
he himself is so largely endowed. It was, perhaps, to be expected 
that Burroughs, with his rough, racy, full-blooded temperament, 
should miss somewhat of the intense charm which an idealist finds 
in Thoreau’s more mystic philosophy and humanitarian tendencies ; 
yet, on the whole, even if he has done scant justice to this aspect of 
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Thoreau’s writings, his portrait of the author of “Walden” remains 
the best word that has yet been said on the subject. 

It is in Walt Whitman that he finds the “broad, powerful, 
opulent, human personality ” which he craves as a corrective after 
the intense, didactic, over-concentrated writings of the Emersonian 
school. “All the works of Whitman,” he says, “prose and verse, 
are embosomed in a sea of emotional humanity, and they float 
deeper than they show ; there is far more in what they necessitate 
and imply than in what they say.” No reader who is acquainted 
with Burroughs’ strong, sane cast of mind, and has noted his entire 
belief in full and healthy vitality, will be surprised to find him an 
ardent and enthusiastic admirer of the great poet of American 
democracy. His earliest published book was his “Notes on Walt 
Whitman, as Poet and Person,” issued in 1867, a small but interest- 
ing volume, unfortunately rather scarce in this country, in which 
may be found the gist of all, or nearly all, that has been written by 
Whitman’s later panegyrists ; while in “The Flight of the Eagle’ 
(1877), one of the best essays in “ Birds and Poets,” he dealt in a 
shorter form with the same subject, a personal knowledge of the 
poet himself having now been added to a knowledge of his writings. 
“To tell me,” he says, “that Whitman is not a large, fine, fresh, 
magnetic personality, making you love him, and want to be always 
with him, were to tell me that my whole past life is a deception, 
and all the impression of my perceptives a fraud. I have studied 
him as I have studied the birds, and have found that the nearer I 
got to him the more I saw.” The following passage may be cited as 
giving the sum of his impressions : 

The great lesson of Nature, I take it, is that a sane sensuality must be 
preserved at all hazards, and this, it seems to me, is also the great lesson of 
Whitman’s writings. The point is fully settled in him, that however they may 
have been held in abeyance, or restricted to other channels, there is still sap and 
fecundity and depth of virgin soil in the race, sufficient to produce a man of the 
largest mould and the most audacious and unconquerable egoism, and on a plane 
the last to be reached by these qualities; a man of antique stature, of Greek fibre 
and gripe, with science and the modern added, without abating one jot or tittle 
of his native force, adhesiveness, Americanism, and democracy. 


We thus see that in his general view of life and conduct 
Burroughs is distinctly a follower and adherent of Whitman, caring 
little for the subtleties of creeds, philosophies, and metaphysical 
speculations, but holding a firm belief in the regenerating power of 
free, healthy, natural habits, and frank human sympathies, while he 
is as firmly convinced of the dependence of all intellectual supremacy 
upon underlying physical vigour, or (to quote an expression of his 
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own) on “good red blood, and plenty of it.” On the other hand, 
his love of wild nature, his keenly observant eye, and instinctive 
faculty of noting or divining the ways and movements of bird and 
beast, place him, as I have already remarked, in close affinity with 
certain other writers, such as Thoreau and Jefferies, whom he also 
resembles in the possession of that poetic insight which distinguishes 
the “ poet-naturalist” from the naturalist pure and simple, and gives 
a literary form and a deeper significance to what would otherwise be 
a dry record of scientific observation. He differs from these kindred 
writers by reason of his greater sanity or self-possession, but together 
with this quality he has also the corresponding defects ; for while he 
is saved from falling into the extravagances of thought and ex- 
pression to which they are liable, his more solid and stable intellect 
is incapable of rising to the spiritual altitudes to which they some- 
times attain. He has produced no volume that is comparable 
to Thoreau’s “ Walden” or Jefferies’ ‘“‘ Story of My Heart,” either 
in imaginative fervour or literary grace ; but his short essays are so 
strong, and suggestive, and picturesque, that they can well hold their 
ground against any others that have been written on the same class 
of subjects, either in England or America. As an essayist on nature 
and natural history, Burroughs certainly deserves to be read and re- 
membered, and the secret of his charm lies in the genuine personality 
that everywhere backs his writings—in his own formula, “the man 
behind the book.” 


H. S. SALT. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PAPERS. 


I apes the many interests and pursuits of thelittle world of a big 

public school the labours of the editors of the school paper and 
their contributors hold a conspicuous place, since by their means a 
permanent record is kept of all matters of school interest. The 
influence of the press, here as elsewhere, makes itself felt, and the 
paper not only records the triumphs of the school against its rivals, the 
meetings of its various societies, the programme and speech-making 
of Prize Day, and the wonderful jump of young Huggins of the Lower 
School at the sports, for the delectation of the generation then at the 
school, but has a wide circle of readers amongst the “old fellows ” 
who have left its walls months or years ago. Busy barristers 
entangled in the red-tape meshes of the law, staid old vicars vege- 
tating in quiet little parsonages far from the busy haunts of men, 
colonels stationed with their regiments in the whirling dust of 
Aldershot or beneath the burning skies of India, men in multi- 
tudinous other ways fighting the grim battle of life, turn with delight 
to the records of the old school, and live again the days that are 
gone as they read with glowing satisfaction that the old house in 
which they were boarders carries its colours as bravely as ever, and 
still maintains its position in the school; that the younger genera- 
tion are worthily upholding its prestige, proving themseives fit 
guardians of its honoured name and of the long array of house 
trophies that testify of the prowess of other days. The author of 
‘“*Tom Brown’s School Days” deprecates the wrath of all those 
unfortunates who cannot claim association with his old school when 
he makes his hero declare himself one of the happy dwellers in the 
best house in the best school in England, but the sentiment calls for 
no apology ; it is one that all old public school men will heartily 
applaud, though they will, quite naturally, make emphatic reservation 
in favour of their own old school. 

The school paper is generally about what we may term quarto 
size, giving a page of about ten inches by eight. The Wellingtonian, 
Meteor, Elizabethan, Derbeian, Felstedian, Rossallian, and Harrovian, 
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for example, are of this size, while the Malvernian, Carthusian, 
and Wykehamist are considerably larger. These papers have from 
twelve to sixteen pages generally, and are supplied to the school at 
the rate of sixpence a copy, though two of those we have named 
have but eight pages each, one of them costing its subscribers four- 
pence, and the other a shilling. A few are published in pamphlet 
form, making a page of about half the size of the others, such as the 
Alleynian, the Uppingham School Magazine, the Cliftonian, and the 
Shirburnian. These have from about thirty to fifty pages, and these 
too are supplied at a cost of sixpence. 

The school paper is ordinarily somewhat irregular in its ap- 
pearance, and the number issued in a year varies considerably ; 
thus, while the //at/eyburian comes out eleven times a year, the 
Alleynian appears eight times, the Sa/opian six, and the Derdeian three. 
It isa matter of school honour to support the paper, and some of 
them have been in existence for a long period, though in many 
cases the present paper is by no means the first of its kind, and 
few could show an uninterrupted series for, say, thirty years. 
The present form .of the Harrovian, for instance, dates but from 
February, 1888, No. 1, Vol. I., before us as we write, bearing 
that date. Three times before during the history of the school has 
it appeared, held its own for a while, and then withered away. On 
the other hand, the S#irburnian, which made its first appearance in 
the year 1859, has been published continuously ever since, and is 
therefore some thirty years old. 

The public school boy is intensely conservative in his ideas, and a 
great believer in the wisdom of keeping to the ancient track. We see 
this even in the time-honoured but somewhat uncouth titles bestowed 
on these school papers,a precedent carefully followed even by the 
younger schools ; for, while we find the B/we of Christ’s Hospital, the 
Meteor of Rugby, the Thistle and the Ouse/, the Mill Hill Magazine, 
and the Wykehamist, the great majority adopt the form represented 
by such titles as Haileyburian, Harrovian, Elizabethan, Alleynian, 
Carthusian, Rossallian, Tonbridgian, Radleian, Reptonian, Dovorian, 
and Fe/esian, the antipodes sending us the A/e/burnian and the 
Oamaruvian. 

The editing of the paper is ordinarily conducted by a small com- 
mittee of the senior boys, members of the sixth form, and in most 
cases “assisted” by a master, his function being partly to exer- 
cise some little censorship on the contributions. One head-master 
leaves the whole conduct of the magazine, he tells us, in the hands 
of the school editors ; it is not in any way submitted to him before 
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publication. The school in question is one that stands very high in 
rank, and, as the paper has been in existence almost twenty years, the 
experiment may be considered a success. Another master tells us 
that before the paper is finally printed a proof passes through his 
hands and he reserves to himself full liberty to excise, though he has 
seldom occasion to use it. While a very considerable freedom is 
allowed, it would appear advisable certainly that some little super- 
vision should be exercised, and that the greater, wisdom and ex- 
perience of some member of the magistral circle should prevent the 
introduction of undesirable matter. 

In some of the larger schools certain interests find the school 
paper too limited a field for their energies ; thus Marlborough, in 
addition to its MZarlburian, publishes at frequent intervals an ex- 
cellent report of the proceedings of its Natural History Society, 
giving the papers read, the botanical, entomological, ornithological, 
and meteorological observations, &c. Felstead has a very similar 
publication as well as the Fé/stedian, while Charterhouse also pub- 
lishes, in addition to the Carthusian, a capital art paper full of 
illustrations, called the Grey Friar. : 

Though the school paper gives its readers, from time to time, 
records of school successes in the winning of scholarships and the 
like, such details of the actual work and teaching will naturally rather 
be sought for in the school calendars and reports published officially by 
the authorities, though one of the most pleasing features is the pride 
taken in the after-successes of theold boys. In one of these papers, for 
example, we read: “Mr. W. Harrison has obtained the Cambridge 
University Kaye Prize. W. O. Laxton has passed out of Sandhurst, and 
been gazetted tothe Durham Light Infantry. Captain Macbeagh, 92nd 
Highlanders, has been appointed Instructor in Military Topography 
at Sandhurst. J. T. Garnett has passed the final examination for the 
Indian CivilService.”? The interest appears to be very equally divided, 
for, while the present members of the schools rejoice in the honours 

1 This has now been in existence over four years. It is managed by a com- 
mittee of masters and boys. In size of page it is about the same as the Magazine 
of Art, The copy before us as we write contains an article on Africa, illustrated 
by an old Carthusian ; another, entitled ‘‘ From Marlow to Windsor,”’ with illus- 
trations, by two other old boys; a paper on Mont St. Michel, with numerous 
illustrations, by one of the masters of the school; and another article, with 
illustrations, by four present members of the school; each number, like the 
pen paper, loyally ending with the motto, ‘‘ Floreat in zeternum Carthusiana 

omus,” 

? We have in all cases assumed names when names are mentioned, so that the 
triumphs of Jones may be ascribed to Brown, and the success of Robinson is pos- 


sibly placed to the credit of Smith, 
cc2 
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of their forerunners, the old boys cherish kindly remembrances of 
their school days, subscribing freely to school objects, taking part in 
the annual school concerts, and in many other ways keeping bright 
the memory of their association with the old school. We have 
already stated that schoolboys are intensely conservative: a marked 
example of this may be seen at the annual concert of one of our big 
schools, where an old boy, a clergyman, year after year sings “Tom 
Bowling.” ‘To our own knowledge and in our own hearing this has 
been a fixed item in the programme for at least ten years, and he has 
therefore once or twice endeavoured to substitute something else. 
This something else receives due attention, but only as an addition, 
and not at all as a substitution, and at its close some six hundred 
boys raise a demand that is overwhelming and irresistible, but which 
is hushed to instant silence as the well-known opening notes of the 
old song are heard once more. 

In the Harrovian before us we read of an old boys’ dinner at 
Melbourne—representatives of Harrow men for a period of fifty-seven 
years, from the old boy who left in 1827 to the old boy of 1884. 
Almost every school has its special songs, and after the toasts of the 
Queen and Harrow School were duly honoured the old school songs 
were sung enthusiastically by the grave judges, merchants, officers, 
who sang them first long ago when they were lads in the old home 
land. Such meetings are happily common enough; we know of one 
that met in Calcutta, when, after every possible topic of interest would 
appear to have been discussed, the old school porter was toasted—to 
his immense delight when he read the account of the dinner after- 
wards in the Marlburian. He had been porter for over twenty years, 
and the grey-headed colonels and others who had won honour and 
distinction, keeping the gates of India against all comers, had honest 
and sterling regard for their bluff old prototype at the lodge. 
Doubtless, were we to wade through a whole pile of school papers, 
similar records could be found in all. Such a process, however, 
would be exhausting alike to writer and reader ; we therefore merely 
take a specimen number of several of our schools, culling from it 
whatever may seem of general interest that may happen to be in it, 
but not at all implying that, because a reference, for instance, to a 
dinner is extracted from the Harrovian, the old Harrow boys alone 
dine. 

This association of the past with the present is seen in the “ honour 
boards” put up at various schools, where the winners of various 
school distinctions are tabulated year after year ; in the reference in the 
Malvernian to an interesting collection of Indian and African curio- | 
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sities presented by an “O.M.”! to the school museum; and in the 
catalogue of pictures given in the Carthusian, a most valuable series 
of works presented to the school by an “O.C.,” and including exam- 
ples of Salvator Rosa, Guido Reni, Rubens, Poussin, Dow, Etty, 
Turner, Wilkie, Lawrence, Morland, Linnell, and many others. It 
may be seen again in the old fellows’ cricket and football clubs that 
come down periodically to the old school and try conclusions with 
the present generation of boys, or challenge all comers for the 
glory of Harrow, Eton, Rugby, or Winchester. It may be found, too, 
in the association of past and present members in the promotion of 
the various missions, and in the kindly obituary notices in the school 
paper of those who had gone forth into the big world outside to 
fight the battle of life, and whose career is closed. 

In the Uppingham School Magazine appeal is made, on behalf of 
the mission, for warm clothing and boots, for dumbbells and parallel 
bars for the training of their Boys’ Athletic Club, and for anything and 
everything that will raise the poor and helpless of their district, 
body and soul, to a happier and higher life. “Our friends will 
know beforehand that our appetite for warm clothing at this 
time of year is unbounded. There is no kind of human garment 
which we cannot turn to account.” In the A/alvernian we read how 
the annual lecture on their mission was held, how hearty the welcome 
of the school to their representative in the East of London, how 
cordial the invitation to any master or boy to go down and see the 
work done, and how by homely and practical talk as tothe difficulties 
and trials of the mission, and of the daily life, the sorrows, and needs 
of the poor, the boys of the school are most wholesomely led to think 
something of the sterner life beyond the gates of the playing-field. 

What more beautiful illustration need we seek of kindly feeling 
than the following notice in a school paper, that shall here be name- 
less, in deference to the sorrow it records? “ Died, at —— October 15, 
Beatrice, wife of the Rev. S. A. Carpenter, after a long and trying 
illness. Our summer term has been saddened by this illness, the result 
of which was known to be inevitable, Mr. Carpenter has had the 
sympathy of his house and of the whole school in his great sorrow ; 
and in that sympathy old boys of all generations will join. We have 
lost from amongst us one of the ‘ old familiar faces,’ loved for her 
kindness and gentleness by all who had the privilege of knowing her.” 


1 Whatever the various titles to an old boy’s name may be in after years, V.C., 
LL.D., F.R.S., or what not, in the school paper his association with the school is the 
great point after all. O.M. is the honoured title of the old Malvernian, O.R. of 
the old Rugbeian, O.C. of the old Carthusian, O.W. of the old Westminster, &c, 
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Some few school papers are much more literary in style than the 
rest. In one of the numbers ofthe Uppingham School Magazine we find, 
in addition to general school news, papers on the fig trade in Smyrna, 
on falconry, a poem on the discovery of America, the impressions of a 
Frenchman, extracts from a diary of Japanese travel, and an interest- 
ing review of a Japanese book entitled “ The Young Scholar.” It 
is published in Tokio, and has as its aim the instruction of the 
Japanese in English. A few illustrations of its value may be given. 
The following is entitled “‘ Doctor and Fishwife.” 


Doctor.—‘* How much do you ask for that ostrea (oyster) ?” 

Fishwife.—** Ostrea ! What do you mean by that ?” 

Doctor.—* Ah! Ignorance of words is out of all learnings ; come in a rainy 
weather, and then I will tell you. But what is the price of that mullus (mullet) ?”” 

Fishwife.— Triangle, Sir.” 

Doctor.—‘*Triangle ! What is meant by that?” 

Fishwife.—‘‘ Ah! Ignorance of the secret symbols (which merchant use 
marking the price of goods) is indeed out ofall learnings ; come in a rainy weather, 
and then I’ll tell you.” ; 


The next which we quote is entitled “The Education of the 
Cat.” 


I heard that beasts and birds have the education. 

Indeed ! I saw the fact. Several days ago, my cat brought for the three 
kittens. When the kittens became able to eat rat, the cat brought a rat without 
head, because she had eat the head already, and she gave her children, and they 
ate the rat in quarrel. After three days, she brought a dead rat with head, and 
gave them ; and they ate it as before. After three days, she brought the rat—half 
dead and half live—and gave them it, but they could not ate it, and the rat con- 
trived to escape, then she got hold it again. By this manner, they could ate that 
rat, and, from that time, these kittens could catch rats with very good way, and 
easily could ate it. I think, this is ‘‘ The Education of Cat.” 

Our brethren! When you educate your children, I hope you to educate with 
the kindness as this cat did. 


In the Wykehamist we come across an article on autumn leaves, 
and a review of a handbook to the National Gallery. In the 4/ey- 
nian, the school paper of Dulwich College, is a long poem on the 
death of Charles IL, and a very interesting account of the city of 
Uriconium; while the Harrovian gives some examples of schoolboy 
mistakes, as, for instance, “a war of principles—that in which only the 
generals engage ; the chief industries of Scotland—there is a large 
public school just outside Edinburgh ; the action of soap on hard 
water—it turns it to ice.” In the Wellingtonian before us we find an 
article on Prague, and another on empty houses ; in the C/avinian a 
good paper on meteorites and shooting stars ; in the ossallian a 
paper on the troubles of an emigrant, and another on Milton. In the 
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Blundellian a visit to the ruins of Tiverton Castle and a tour of the 
English lakes are the subjects of appreciative articles. 

The Shirburnian has a poem on the ideal head of the school, from 
which we quote two verses full of “go” and vigour. N.B.—A public 
school boy always talks of “ our men.” 


Who shall be King of men, 
Who be dictator, 
Ruling us rarely, when 
Fortune turns traitor ? 
He, in whose flannelled breast 
Hope is the strongest, 
Who, to revive the rest, 
Stays in the longest ; 
Should the ball rasp his thumbs, 
Finds it no fixer, 
When the half-volley comes, 
Makes it a sixer ! 
Strong with the strength of ten, 
He shall be King of men, 
King of Three-hundred ! 


Who shall be King of men, 
Who be our hero, 
Lifting a people, when 
Hopes are at zero? 
He who, when rain and mud 
Lure to the novel, 
Fresh as an April-bud, 
Hies to the grovel ; 
Struggles through slime and slush 
(Fancies it clover), 
Spite of the ugly rush 
Lifts it just over ! 
Sped with the speed of ten, 
He shall be King of men, 
King of Three-hundred ! 


The school societies and the school sports naturally fill a large 
space in these papers. At most schools we find some sort of scien- 
tific or literary society, possibly an art or musical society, maybe a 
chess club, certainly a debating society, probably a volunteer corps ; 
while the games of the schools are pre-eminently cricket and foot- 
ball, fives, and racquets : anything that would tend to at all displace 
these being rigidly discountenanced, except athletic sports, paper 
chases, and practice in the gymnasium. 

In the Harrovian we find record of a scientific society, whereat a 
master had just been discussing Volapiik, and a boy gunpowder. At 
Westminster the Ziizabethan gives an account of the meeting of 
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their literary society, when the play of “ The Rivals ” was read. In the 
Clavinian we find the head-master giving a paper on Rural Super- 
stitions, while a boy went in for an essay on Old Customs. At 
Charterhouse, in connexion with their Science and Art Society, a most 
interesting paper had just been read, when our paper came to hand, 
on Italian bronze medals, “the object being,” in the words of the 
editor, “to draw attention to the fine set of reproductions that had 
been on view at the school for the last year. Passing comment was 
made on the extraordinary interest of thé medals, not merely from 
an artistic but also from an historical point of view. Thus the medal 
of Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, by Vittore Pisano ; of Isotta da 
Rimini, by Matteo Pasti ; of Lorenzo de’ Medici, by Nicolé Fioren- 
tino ; of Savonarola, by an unknown medallist ; of Julius II., by 
Caradosso; of Michelangelo, by Leone Leoni ; of Clement VII., by 
Benvenuto Cellini, afforded much more mixed material for comment, 
personal, historical, and artistic, than could be exhausted in many 
lectures. The audience were advised to employ their own eyes on 
this very interesting collection of reproductions, which is shortly to 
be reinforced by additions from the British Museum ;” whereupon the 
editor concludes : “ We have no reason to suppose that the advice 
is at all likely to be taken. It is probably news to by far the greater 
portion of the school that any of these things exist at all, or that any- 
thing is to be gained by looking at them.” 

At Dulwich the A//eynian duly sets forth the delivery at the Science 
Society of a lecture on “ The School Steam Engine ;” for Dulwich, 
like Rugby, has an excellent workshop. 

In the Malvernian, Shirburnian, Cliftonian, and Felstedian we 
find other proofs of the vigorous existence of these most useful 
societies. At Malvern we find prizes being bestowed by the society 
for the best field work in botany and entomology, and Keats gives 
a short but interesting lecture upon his own experiences as a col- 
lector of butterflies and moths, instructing his auditory in the arts of 
caterpillar-rearing and pupa-digging. At Sherborne we find the 
annual conversazione just being held, and many interesting exhibits. 
During the course of the evening the head-master gives a graphic 
account of the eruption of Vesuvius that he had witnessed ; while a 
boy, young Wells of the fourth form, gives a capital paper on Bees. 
The Cliftonian Society goes in for several sections of work— 
mechanical, chemical, botanical, entomological, archzological, orni- 
thological, geological, and photographic. 

The debating society is a very valuable adjunct to a school, and 
is ordinarily well] supported, At Charterhouse we find the desirability 
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of the Channel Tunnel the point at issue; at Rugby, that the 
modern world owes more to Greece than it does to Rome; at Wel- 
lington, trial by jury ; at Westminster, that the influence of the daily 
press is pernicious to the best interests of society, and that the defects 
of Oliver Cromwell so far outweigh his merits as to make him a dis- 
credit to the nation ; while at Shrewsbury we find the following 
points under discussion: capital punishment and compulsory emigra- 
tion. The abstracts of these debates are often very amusing. We 
quote one of these, on Vegetarianism, from a public school paper. 


The hon. mover arose with a maiden-like blush, as if to assure us that 
vegetarianism was good for the complexion. He began his discourse by including 
as vegetables eggs, milk, butter, and cream. Monkeys, he said, are our 
ancestors, and they are vegetarians. Our anatomy is different from that of 
carnivorous animals. Is not the slaughterhouse a disgusting place? Are not 
butchers unpleasant people? Is not pork-packing a degrading profession? The 
lowest of Irish women, who feed on potatoes, are most beautiful as a rule. Chil- 
dren always prefer fruit to meat. Why should not we copy them? The 
Spartans were vegetarians, so are Highlanders. Who are stronger than these? 
Finally, he tickled our fancy with the menu of a vegetarian dinner which cost 
Is. 5$d., and whose courses fully reached double figures, 

B, SPENCER : Meat is often tainted and diseased. Butchery is unnecessary 
cruelty to animals. He had pleasant recollections of a dinner at the Healtheries 
Exhibition, 

J. BAYFIELD: There would be no leather for boots unless cattle were killed. 
Vegetarianism does not always turn out fine-looking men. Our jolly fat farmers 
would cease to exist, and in their place would come lean, stooping, decrepit 
gardeners. 

W. MAuvRICE entirely overwhelmed us with his statistics. He was not 
pleased with the food provided for him. He would prefer more lentil-soup. 
Anti-vegetarianism is the precursor of cannibalism. If we did not eat meat 
we should not commit such awful murders. 

G. A. SwirT bade the hon. mover speak for himself, if he thinks he has 
fallen off from his grandfather the ape. Man Friday was not a vegetarian, and 
he was a good sort. He did not like lentil-soup. 

H. M. RoutH: Monkeys who sit in trees and chatter perhaps do not need 
much meat : we who work for our living do. 

R. S. ALDRIDGE gave us the translation of some Plutarch on the subject. We 
were given beasts to use, and instead kill them. If drunkards did not eat meat 
they would be more curable. We can have boots made from animals dying natural 
deaths, Had been a vegetarian for a week and was delighted. 

A. DICKINSON remarked that murders were committed before meat was used 
for food, 

J. C. ScHuSTEN did not add much in the way of argument. 

W. Hares: A reform was areform. Having delivered himself of this, he 
rapidly degenerated, till he was ignominiously ordered to resume his seat. 

The numbers were: For, 7; against, 21: majority against, 14. 


The volunteers claim a corner, too, in the school papers, in their 
records of field days and their scores when shooting against other 
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schools at Wimbledon or elsewhere. The Ashburton shield, shot 
for each year by representative teams from the public schools, is the 
great object of ambition, as those who have heard, as we have, the 
deafening welcomes from the school to the returning heroes will 
readily realise. At Clifton the school possesses an engineer corps, 
while at Malvern it is a company of the 1st Worcester Artillery. 
Most of the other schools form rifle corps. All promotions appear 
in the school paper. 

All cricket matches, whether house matches or against foreign 
elevens, hold an honoured place in the school record. - As in the big 
school-room the great honour-boards transfer to posterity the names 
of the intellectual giants of the school, so in like manner the cricket 
pavilion is panelled with the list of names of each year’s eleven ; and 
many a boy’s highest ambition is that some day his name too may be 
blazoned on that roll of perennial honour. The “cricket characters ” 
of each eleven are a conspicuous feature in the paper. From the one 
we append it will readily be seen that a certain directness of utter- 
ance is more characteristic than indiscriminate praise. 

Dovuctas, E. M.—The best bat in the team, hitting well all round, his late 
cutting being especially good. Has scored very consistently throughout the 
season. A splendid field, covering a lot of ground, and an excellent captain. 

RAWLINGS, J.—A thoroughly good cricketer. Very good siow left-hand 
bowler, and good bat ; good field, especially at short slip. 

Wits, M.—A good, steady bat, very strong on the on. A very useful 


wicket-keeper and change bowler. 
VALDEZ, F. de L.—Has not batted so well as he was expected, having lost 


much of his free play. An energetic and safe field. 
MorsE, J. C.—A fair fast bowler, somewhat fallen off this year. A slow 


field and moderate bat. 

CrawsHay, A, B,—A hard-hitting but unsafe bat. ‘A good field. 

TayLor, R. M.—A fair medium bowler, but unsuccessful. Has improved 
as a bat, 

FREEMAN, S. H.—A very good bat, playing freely and accurately. Should 
improve in fielding. 

CAMPBELL, W. T.—A good fast bowler; might make a bat; needs much 
improvement in the field. 

KEoGH, F, E,—A fair fast left-hand bowler. Not a good bat ; a bad field. 

CAHILL, J. T.—A fair but not very free bat, with a good style. A safe field. 


Football in the winter term holds as high a position as cricket 
does in the summer term, while the Easter term is ordinarily given 
up to paper-chases and the athletic sports. Like the cricket eleven, 
the football fifteen has to face unsparing criticism, and all promotions 
are eagerly scanned, the honour of the schools requiring that so dis- 
tinguished a position should fall into the worthiest hands alone. The 
following comments from a school paper upon the champion team of 
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the school are as unsparing in their directness as the cricket verdicts 
already quoted : 

1. T. WILLIAMSON, capt. (back). A first-rate back, collars with certainty, 
drops and punts with excellent judgment and great effect. 

2. T. Leeps (}). Has improved very much in the vigour and sharpness of 
his play, and has shown himself invaluable at his place. 

3. D. RoBERTSON (3). Plays a plucky but not brilliant game: collars well, but 
lacks pace and knowledge of the game. (Has left.) 

4. T. LONGLEY. His weight and vigorous play make him an excellent man, 
plays the game well and is always to the front. 

5. K. Nye. A powerful and at times brilliant forward, dribbles well. 

6. R. A. EscoTe. One of the best forwards in the team ; is always at work 
and follows up well. Talks rather too much. 

7. T. C. JERMYN. A very useful man, being able to do good service either 
forward or back, (Has left.) 

8. F. CLEMENTS. An energetic and consistently hard-working forward : is 
always well on the ball. 

g. L. Souray (4). Always plays his hardest and shows consistently good 
form. 

10. O. S. CUNLIFFE. A very promising and useful three-quarter, dodges 
and uses his hands well ; should pass more unselfishly. 

11, A. B. Hunt. A good forward and very useful three-quarter, should 
pass more. 

12. S. D. Cookson. Has played three-quarter, where his pace and pluck 
often show well, but he lacks knowledge of the game and accuracy in handling 
the ball. 

13. J. H. Hume. Has worked steadily and well throughout the season : 
should make a very good player next year. 

14. R. W. GOULDEN (3). Has not the strength to play a good defensive 
game, but at times shows his pace to great advantage. Too apt to run back, 

15. H. E. MULLIN. With practice and care should make a useful back next 
season. 

A propos of school songs, we shali, we are sure, owe our readers no 
apology for introducing the Sherborne football song. Those who 
have ever contended for their school in the playing-field, or heard the 
rafters of the old school-house ring at school-singing, will realise its 
rousing effect when given con sfirito by the choir, with the refrain 
taken up by the whole school : 8 

When on the autumn slopes beech-trees are browning, 
When the short summer has passed from the south, 
Tingles our blood for the wild joys of winter, 
Swells a glad cry from each jubilant mouth : 
Follow up briskly, boys! make for the ball! 
Collar him ! down with him ! well played, all ! 
Brave leather bubble, that laughs at our buffets ! 
See how his windy soul, yearning to rise, 
Slips from our finger-tips, bounding above us, 
Scorns the low grovel, and mounts to the skies ! 
Follow up briskly, boys ! etc. 
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Like meeting billows we clash and commingle, 
Limbs lock’d together, so sharp is the strain ; 
When the ball, caught like a waif in our eddies, 
To and fro bandied, seeks outlet in vain— 
Follow up briskly, boys! etc. 


How the heart throbs when, the prize in his arm-grip, 
Some peerless runner shoots forth and away, 
Out-speeds the swiftest, or, baffled by numbers, 
Still with his burden stands stoutly at bay ! 
Follow up briskly, boys ! etc. 


See fierce assailant and gallant defender ! 
Close ’neath the cross-bar together they roll ! 
Hark ! ‘*’Tis a touch,” they cry ; ‘‘ now place it deftly !” 
*« Charge !” ** Never heed them ! hurrah ! ’tis a goal !” 
Follow up briskly, boys! etc. 


** Conquer or die,” growls the Viking within us. 
‘“* Ay,” quoth the Saxon, ‘‘but keep the nerves cool.” 
*¢ Fight, but with chivalry,” chimes in the Norman, 
‘* Each play for honour, and all for the School !” 
Follow up briskly, boys ! etc. 


Prate not, fond sceptic, of peril or passion, 
Self’s the soft football we flout to the sky ; 
While there’s a goal left to kick tow’rds and try for, 
English lads ever will rise to the cry : 
Follow up briskly, boys! etc. 


One of the leading features of all school papers is the great pro- 
minence given to descriptions of the cricket and football matches ; 
praise in these is praise indeed, and the young wicket-keeper or half- 
back whose successful play for his side receives commendation in the 
school paper feels as honoured as he will ever do in later life when 
“mentioned in despatches.” 

The school sports again occupy a very important position in the 
paper, and all times and distances are carefully recorded. One paper 
gives an admirable summary for the year of the performances of all the 
leading schools. We find from it that, while the Malvern athlete 
won the mile race in 4 min. 45 sec., it took the Charterhouse 
champion a second longer, and, while Leamington records a cricket- 
ball throw of 123 yards 4 inches, another school, that may well here 
be nameless, could only compass a distance of 80 yards. High jump, 
broad jump, the roo yards race, the 120 yards with hurdles, are duly 
set forth, the best high jump of the year being the Uppingham 5 feet 
5} inches, and the best broad jump being the Sherborne 20 feet 
4 inches. 

At several of the schools an interesting feature in the swimming 
competitions is the competition for the medal of the Royal Humane 
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Society, whet two dummies, one floating and the other submerged, 
have to be brought to land with every reasonable care for their well: 
being, great anxiety being shown to keep the dummy’s head above 
water so as not to quench what vital spark it may contain. The 
search for the sunken dummy is a most exciting feature, the sup- 
pressed emotions as the candidates all disappear below the surface 
giving place to vociferous applause as the successful diver presently 
appears with his prize and tenderly brings it ashore. 

Correspondence, again, is a very useful feature, as many valuable 
suggestions thus come to the surface on various matters connected 
with the work or play of the school. Some of the letters, naturally, 
scarcely aim so high, but deal with the lighter sides of school life, 
one boy complaining that the drinking-cup of the school pump is so 
often missing ; another would like to see the big school clock illumi- 
nated at night. Another objects to the new colours adopted by the 
eleven, while yet another, being a Scotch boy, though at a school in 
the centre of England, thinks that the Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
papers should be taken in in the school library. The following letter 
is evidently the sarcastic outcome of the reflections of the writer on , 
certain members of his school, and no doubt did something towards 


the alleviation he desired: 


Dear Mr. EpiTor,—I now write to say that some poor wandering mortals 
have unhappily mistaken the Royal Shrewsbury Schools for the Eye Hospital 
at the other side of the Kingsland bridge, _It is pitiful to see these poor patients 
attending afternoon call-over, with their eye-glasses. Could not something be 


done to help these poor fellow-creatures ? 
Yours, TESTIS, 


The two following letters may be taken as examples of the 
practical : 


S1r,—In your last number you make a well-founded complaint about the 
number of small dirty boys who wear school caps, much to the discredit of the 
school generally. The question which lies at the root of the matter is, ‘* What 
becomes of the old caps?” As every one of the 180 fellows uses two or three or 
more caps in the course of a year, the question seems almost as hard as the old 
one about the thousands of millions of pins that are made every year in the 
country, and whith have been stated to be enough to cover the surface of England 
several inches deep, Very few fellows know where their old caps go to, but it is 
evident some find their way to the heads of unworthy wearers. Some are 
occasionally seen hanging in tatters on neighbouring hedges, so it may be supposed 
that if fellows would be more careful of their caps, and not let them fall into the 
hands of the unwashed, something would be done to check the evil complained of. 
Between this remedy and an Act of Parliament making it high treason or some- 
thing to wear an unauthorised cap it is difficult to see any practicable course. 


T am, Sir, yours sincerely, JUVENIS, 
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DeaR S1r,—Once more I find myself writing to your influential columns— 
this time my subject, however, is a scholastic one. At present there are three 
distinct pronunciations of Latin adrift throughout the school, viz. : the so-called 
old and new pronunciations, and a mixture between the two. It is rather hard, 
therefore, for a boy if he gets promoted—say from the Vth to the Remove—to 
have to learn a new pronunciation, after several years’ study with another. Could 
not one pronunciation be decided on for all? 

Eyer yours, REMOVE, 

The annual concert, the prize day, and many other subjects of 
school interest find due record in the school paper, but time and the 
patience of our readers would fail us were we to endeavour to give 
every possible detail. As an epitome of school life these papers, we 
venture to think, are by no means without interest even to those out- 
side the schools. In them we see the rising generation, the English- 
men of the future, preparing in class-room and playing-field to take 
their places in the world’s work, and to fit themselves, body and 
mind, for the duties of life. 

F, EDWARD HULME, 





A KNIGHTS TALE. 


MONG the flower of English chivalry which swelled the retinue 
of our second Henry, few could compare in prowess of arms 
and in skill and grace at joust or tournament with Fulk Fitz Warine, 
son of the redoubtable Fulk the Brown who had waged such bitter 
war across the Marches with Jervard, Prince of Wales. So keen had 
been the hate and terror inspired by Fulk the Brown that, on the con- 
clusion of peace with Wales, the Prince, though he restored to the 
barons of the March all the lands he had taken from them, swore by 
St. Luke’s face that for all his hopes of eternity never would he render 
to Fulk the Brown the manors of White Town and Maelor, which 
he, the Prince, had seized. That vow was kept, and the estates of 
the Fulk family thus passed into the hands of a stranger, Roger de 
Powis. Upon the accession of King John, young Sir Fulk crossed 
over from Normandy to England to petition the Crown to restore 
him the paternal lands, now his by the death of his father. White 
Town and Maelor were at this time held by the son of de Powis ; 
but Fulk craved that justice might be done to the true lawful heir 
and he receive the manors of which his family had been unjustly 
deprived. 

Unhappily, between the young knight and his new sovereign 
there had in days gone by been ill blood, and the memory of John 
was tenacious of such matters. It happened in this wise. ‘ Young 
Fulk had been brought up with the four sons of King Henry, and, 
skilled in all martial exercises, the lad had become their con- 
stant friend and playmate, and was beloved by them all, save John. 
With John—cowardly, spiteful, and ill-tempered—he was always, 
however, quarrelling, and many were the hard words and harder 
blows that passed between the two. In all disputes the royal 
brothers sided with young Fulk, and when the future sovereign went 
sneaking to his father, scant was the sympathy he ever received. 
One day John and Fulk were sitting all alone in a chamber playing 
chess. Suddenly, and without any provocation, John upset the 
men, took hold of the chess-board, and gave Fulk a great whack with 
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it upon his head. Fulk, indignant and in considerable pain, rose up 
from his seat, faced his foe, and, we regret to say, on this occasion 
fought like the youthful Gaul, for “he raised his foot and struck John 
in the middle of the stomach so that his head flew against the wall 
and he became all weak and fainted ”—/eva le pite, st fery Johan en 
my le pys, ge sa teste vola contre la pareye, qu'il devynt tut mate se 
palmea. Terrified at this act, and ignorant of the consequences that 
might ensue, Fulk knelt down, lifted up his adversary, and rubbed 
his head until the fainting prince recovered. Then, as was his 
custom, John went straightway to his father and made a great com- 
plaint. ‘“ Hold your tongue, wretch,” said King Henry; “ you are 
always quarrelling. If Fulk did anything but good to you, it must 
have been from your own fault.” Then King Henry ended his 
lecture by having his son well beaten by the family tutor for com- 
plaining. John therefore was much angered against Fulk, and during 
the days they were brought up together always feared and disliked him. 

But now the whirligig of events had made the sovereign master 
and his pugnacious subject a suppliant. In vain Fulk did homage 
and begged that the lands of his ancestors might be restored to him. 
His prayer was supported by his three brothers, who were with him 
in the presence chamber. John replied that the lands had been 
granted by him to Sir Moris, and little he recked who might be 
offended or who not. Then spoke Moris, son of Roger de Powis: 
“Sir Fulk, you are a great fool to challenge my lands. If you say 
that you have a right to White Town you lie ; and if we were not in 
the King’s presence I would prove it on your body.” Scarcely had 
these words been uttered when William, Fulk’s brother, sprang forward 
and struck Moris in the face with his fist, so that the blood flowed 
freely. The knights around the throne now interfered and separated 
the combatants. Sir Fulk thus addressed the king: “ Sir King, you 
are my liege lord, and to you was I bound by fealty as long as I was 
in your service, and as longas I held lands of you ; and you ought 
to uphold me in my right, but you fail me in right and common law. 
And never was he good king who denied his frank tenants law in his 
courts, wherefore I return you your homages.” So saying he turned 
upon his heel, followed by his brothers, and quitted the court. He 
had barely gone half a league, when a body of knights, well mounted 
and armed, rode up to him and bade him and his brothers surrender, 
as they had promised the King their heads, “ Fair sirs,” cried Fulk, 
** you were great fools to promise what you cannot have,” and without 
more parley he turned upon his foes, killing some outright and 
causing the rest to seek safety in flight. When these last returned to 
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John, some with their noses slit, and others with their chins 
hacked, the King swore a great oath that he would be revenged of 
them and all their lineage. Meanwhile he seized into his hand all 
the lands Fulk held in England, and did great damage to all his 
friends—e fist grant damage a touz les suens. 

The outlawed knight now waged open war upon his sovereign 
and his retainers. He attacked Sir Moris within the very precincts of 
his castle and wounded him severely ; he liberated prisoners from the 
county gaols ; he levied tolls upon merchants, burghers, and the like 
who crossed his path and vowed fealty to the King : so fierce was the 
havoc he made and the terror he inspired, that John appointed a 
hundred knights to seek out and take Fulk, and bring him to the 
King alive or dead, promising them, for the same, lands and rich fees. 
But the knights, whenever they heard of the whereabouts of Sir Fulk, 
declined to attempt the capture of the outlaw for any king; “ for 
they feared him excessively, some for love they had for him, others 
for fear of his strength and of his noble knighthood, lest damage or 
death might happen to them, by his strength and boldness.” Every 
hostile act that Fulk committed, the rebel knight took care should 
reach the ears of his sovereign. One morning, whilst encamping with 
his followers in the forest of Bradene, Fulk espied a body of men 
attended by a guard, evidently protecting treasure. These proved 
to be ten burgher merchants, who had bought with the money of 
John rich cloths, furs, spices, and gloves for the use of the king and 
queen of England, and were carrying them through the forest, pro- 
tected by thirty-four sergeants, to the court. Fulk, followed by his 
retinue, rode up to them and bade them halt and surrender. They 
refused, and a struggle ensued in which the sergeants were beaten 
and the merchants compelled to yield themselves prisoners. Fulk 
led them into the thickets of the forest, asked who they were, and 
heard that they were merchants of the King. Said he, “Sirs merchants, 
tell me the truth—if you should lose these goods, on whom will the 
loss turn?” “Sir,” they replied, “if we should lose them by our 
cowardice or by our own bad keeping, the loss would fall upon us ; 
but if we lose them from no fault of our own, the loss will turn upon 
the King.” Upon hearing this, Fulk caused the cloths and furs to be 
measured with his spear and distributed them among his followers, 
each one having a goodly portion—mesure avoit chescunad volenté. 
Then he bade the merchants farewell and begged them to salute the 
King from Fulk Fitz Warine, who thanked his sovereign much for 
such good robes. On the arrival of the merchants at court with 
their goods stolen and their guard wounded and maimed, John went 
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wellnigh mad with rage. “And he caused it to be cried through 
the kingdom, that whoever would bring him Fulk alive or dead, he 
would give him a thousand pounds of silver, and, besides that, he 
would give him all the lands which were Fulk’s in England ”—e jist 
Jere une crite par mi le realme, que cely ge ly amerreit Fulk, vyf ou 
mort, yl ly dorreit myl lyvres @argent, e estre ce yl ly dorreit totes le 
terres ge @ Fulk furent en Engleterre.. Yet never a man was tempted 
by this offer. 

Fulk now wandered through the Weald of Kent, and encamped 
in the forest close to Canterbury. To him there now came a mes- 
senger from Hubert the archbishop, praying the outlaw’s attendance 
at the palace on important business. Fulk acceded to the request, 
and he and his brother William, dressed as merchants, rode their 
palfreys into Canterbury. “ Fair sons,” said Hubert le Botiler, “ you 
are very welcome to me. You know well that my brother is departed 
to God and had espoused dame Maude de Caus, a very rich lady 
and the fairest in all England, and King John desires after her so 
much for her beauty that she can with difficulty be kept from him. 
I have her here within, and you shall see her. And I beseech you, 
dear friend Fulk, and command you on my benison that you take her 
to wife.” Fulk saw her, and knew well that she was fair and of 
good name ; also that in Ireland she had castles, cities, lands, and 
great homages. So, with the consent of his brother William and by 
the counsel of the Archbishop Hubert, he made the lady Maude his 
wife. His honeymoon was, however, of the briefest. After two 
days he took his leave, left his bride with the archbishop, and returned 
to his companions in the forest. There “they joked at him and 
laughed and called him Ausband ; asking him where he should take 
the fair lady, whether to castle or to wood, and made merry together. 
Still they did everywhere great damage to the King ; yet to no other 
but to those who were openly their enemies.” One remorseless foe 
Fulk had now the less. Marching across the country he halted 
under the very walls of White Town, and bade Moris sally forth and 
do battle. The challenge was accepted. Moris and his knights were 
very courageous ; they boldly attacked Fulk and his companions, 
calling them thieves and rebels, and vowing that before eventide 
their heads should be placed on the high tower of Shrewsbury. 
Fulk, however, with his retainers, defended themselves vigorously ; 
and “there were Moris and his fifteen knights, and the four sons of 
Guy Fitz Candelou of Porkingtone slain ; and by so many had Fulk 
the fewer enemies.” 

As is so often the case when a medizyal chronicler, inflamed by 
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the study of chivalry, records the deeds of a brave and venturesome 
knight, the true and the false are so woven into the texture of the 
story as to become a little mixed. The exploits of the gallant outlaw 
are no exception to this confusion. And so we read of Fulk beard- 
ing monsters in their caves and tearing out their entrails with his 
sword, of his rescuing modest damosels clad in the lightest of attire from 
the rude hands of their oppressors, of his storming hall and castle to 
release ravished prisoners, of the punishment he inflicted upon 
impostors and recreant knights, of his terrible combats with giants and 
dragons, and how all men feared him, and all fair ladies loved him. 
Indeed, we are told, Fulk had such favour that he came never to any 
place where courage, knighthood, prowess, or goodness shone forth as 
bright and famous, that he was not held the best and without equal. 
On one occasion in the course of his wanderings he ascends a lofty 
mountain, the summit of which was strewn with hauberks, helms, and 
swords, and dead men’s bones whitening in the air. “Twasthe haunt 
of a terrible flying dragon, who carried off and ate whatever his horny 
claws could seize upon. Crouched amid these remains of slaughter 
and destruction, was a fair young damsel, weeping and making 
great lamentation. ‘Whence come you?” asked Fulk. “Sir,” she 
replied, “I am daughter of the Duke of Cartage, and I have been 
here seven years; and never saw I a Christian here, unless he came 
against his will. So if-you have the power, for God’s sake, go away, 
for if the dragon come you will never escape.” “Nay,” cried Fulk, 
“never will I go hence till I hear and see more. Damsel, what does 
the dragon do with you?” “Sir,” she answered, “the dragon is 
fierce and strong; and he would carry an armed knight to these 
mountains, and many a one has he eaten, for he likes human flesh 
better than any other. And when his hideous face and beard are 
covered with blood, then he comes to me and makes me wash him 
with clear water. He sleeps on a couch which is all of fine gold, for 
such is his nature that he is very hot in the extreme, and gold is very 
cold by nature, so, to cool himself, he lies on gold. Fearful he is of 
me that I should kill him when asleep, but in the end I know full 
well that he will slay me.” “ Par Deu/” said Fulk, “si Deu plest, 
noun fra.” At that moment the dragon came flying towards them, 
casting forth from its mouth smoke and flame very horrible. It was 
a very foul beast, with a great head, teeth squared, sharp claws, and a 
long, lashing tail. Fulk raised his sword and struck the dragon with all 
his might on the head. Yet it did the monster no hurt at all, so hard 
was he of bone and skin. Fulk, then perceiving that no hurt could 
befall the dragon in front, wheels deftly round, deals the beast a 
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puissant blow upon the tail and cuts it in twain. Maimed in so sen» 
sitive a portion of his frame, the dragon stood erect and essayed to 
jump upon his foe, but Fulk, all prepared, struck the monster through 
the middle of the mouth with his sword, and by that slew him. 
Taking the captive beauty in his galley he now steered towards 
Cartage, and restored her to her father. The duke fell down at the 
feet of Fulk, thanking him with many earnest words; and prayed 
him if he pleased that he would dwell in the country and he would 
give him all Cartage with his daughter in marriage. The outlaw 
thanked him finely and heartily for his fair offer and said that he 
would willingly take his daughter if his christianity would suffer it, 
but he had already married a wife. This said, Fulk took leave of 
the duke, who was very sorrowful for the departure of so true and 
brave a knight. 

On his return to England from Iberie, Fulk went to Canterbury 
to see his wife. It was high time, for that neglected dame sorely 
needed his protection, as his sovereign had evil designs upon her. 
King John, we learn, was a man without conscience, wicked, quarrel- 
some, and hated by all good people, and lecherous ; and if he could 
hear of any handsome lady or damsel, wife or daughter of earl or 
baron, or other, he would have her at his will; either seducing her 
by promise or gift, or ravishing her by force. And, therefore, he 
was the more hated, and for this reason many of the great lords of 
England had thrown up their homages to the King, for which the 
King was less feared. When John, who was seized with so fierce a 
passion for the dame Maude, knew of a truth that she was married 
to Sir Fulk, his enemy, he did great damage to the Archbishop 
Hubert and to the lady; for he wanted to have her carried off by 
force. To escape the royal importunities dame Maude took refuge 
in the church, and on the arrival of her husband was borne by him 
for safety into Wales. Now Fulk vowed to be revenged once for all 
upon the King, who had not only robbed him of his lands, but 
had assailed his honour. Crossing over to Normandy, he enlisted 
several followers under his banner, and then took boat from 
Boulogne to Dover. The weather was stormy, and the waves in the 
Channel ran high—scant doubt there was but the passage across 
would be perilous. And here we come across an old, old story, yet 
few are aware that it is so old as the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Fulk spoke to the mariner who was to command the ship 
that had been chartered to bear him to England. ‘Do you know 
well this business, and to carry people by sea into divers regions?” 
Replied the salt, “ Truly, sir, there is not a land of any renown in 
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Christendom whither I could not conduct a ship well and safely.” 
Then said Fulk, “Truly thou hast a very perilous occupation ; tell 
me fair, sweet brother, of what death died thy father?” ‘He was 
drowned at sea.” “ How thy grandfather?” “The same.” “ How 
thy great-grandfather?” “In like manner, and all my relations that 
I wot of to the fourth degree.” “Truly,” said Fulk, “you are very 
foolhardy that you dare go to sea.” “Sir,” said the mariner, 
“ wherefore ? Every creature will have the death destined for him. 
And now, if you please, fair sir, tell me where did thy father die?” 
“Truly, in his bed.” “Where thy grandfather?” ‘The same.” 
“Where thy great-grandfather?” “Truly, all of my lineage that I 
know died in their beds.” “Then, in very truth, since all your 
lineage died in beds, I marvel greatly that you have dared to 
go into any bed.” And so, moralises the chronicler, Fulk perceived 
that the sailor had told him the truth, that every man shall have such 
death as is destined for him, and he knows not which, on land or in 
water—e donge entendy Fulk ge ly mariner ly out verité dit, ge chescun 
home avera mort tiele come destinée ly est, e ne siet le quelen terre ou en 
ewe. 

On landing at Dover with his companions, Fulk marched north 
to the Thames, for the people who passed him told him that the 
King was at Windsor and a-hunting in the forest. At this the 
knight was right glad, for well he knew that part of England. By 
day they slept and reposed, and by night they wandered until they 
came to the forest ; here they halted and lodged in a hollow Fulk 
knew of. A few mornings after their arrival they heard huntsmen 
and men with hounds blow the horn, and by that they knew the 
King was going to hunt. Then Fulk and his retinue armed them- 
selves very richly. The outlaw swore a great oath that never from 
fear of death would he abstain from avenging himself upon the 
King, who had forcibly and wrongfully deprived him of his own. So, 
bidding his companions stay behind, he said he would himself 
explore the forest and see what was to be done. On his way he met 
a collier, who was garbed all in black as a collier ought to be. Fora 
gift of ten besants the collier exchanged clothes with Fulk, and then 
left him crouching by the charcoal fire with a great iron fork in his 
hand. At length the King, attended by three knights, all on foot, 
came up tohim. “ Sir villain,” said John to the pretended collier, 
“have you seen no stag or doe pass this way?” “ Yes, my lord, 
awhile ago.” “ Where is it?” “Sir, my lord, I know very well 
how to lead you to where I saw it.” “ Onward then, sir villain, and 
we will follow you,” Fulk conducted the King to the place where 
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his companions lay hid. “Sir, my lord,” said the outlaw, “ will you 
please to wait and I will go into the thicket and make the stag pass 
by here.” Fulk hastily sprang into the glades of the wood and com- 
manded his followers hastily to seize upon King John. “ For I 
have brought him,” he cried, “‘ only with three knights, and all his 
company is on the other side of the forest.” Then they leaped out 
of the thicket, called upon the King, and seized him at once. “ Sir 
King,” said Fulk, “ now I have you in my power; such judgment 
will I execute on you as you would on me if you had taken me.” 
The King, craven as he was, trembled with fear and implored mercy 
for the love of God. He vowed to restore to the outlaw entirely all 
his heritage and whatever he had taken from him and from all his 
people, promising to grant him his love and peace for ever, provided 
his life were spared. Fulk assented on condition that the sovereign 
gave him in presence of his knights his faith to keep this covenant- 
John pledged his oath, and right glad was he to escape. 

But a promise so forcibly extorted was not to be kept. On his 
return to the palace, John caused his knights and courtiers to assemble 
and told them how Sir Fulk had deceived him ; then he said that he 
had made that oath through force and therefore would not hold to it, 
and commanded that they should all arm in haste and take those 
felons in the park. The royal summons was obeyed. At the head 
of his earls and barons, the King pressed into the woods in pursuit of 
his audacious foe ; but Fulk now saw that prudence was the better 
part of valour and so beat a retreat, content with slaying here and 
there a knight as opportunity offered, until after various adventures 
he reached the coast, when he and his companions hired a vessel and 
escaped into Britain the Less. There he dwelt for half a year and 
more with his kinsmen and cousins, until the old desire came back 
upon him that he must see his country once again and obtain his 
rights. At length he thought that nothing should hinder him from 
going into England. So when he came into England, in the New 
Forest, which he used in former days to haunt, he fell in with the 
King, who was pursuing a boar. Fulk and his companions took him 
and six knights with him and carried him into their galley. The 
King and all his were much abashed—/urent molt esbays. There 
were many words, but at last the King pardoned the outlaw and his 
followers all his spite, and restored them all their inheritance and 
promised them in good faith that he would cause their peace to be 
proclaimed through all England ; and for the doing of this, he left 
his six knights with them as hostages, until the peace was proclaimed. 
Then John went straight to Westminster and caused the earls, barons, 
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and clergy to assemble, and toid them openly that he had of his own 
free will granted his peace to Fulk Fitz Warine, his brothers and 
adherents, and commanded that they should be honourably received 
through all the kingdom, and granted them entirely all their heritage. 
So Fulk and his brothers appareled themselves as richly as they 
knew how and came through London, and knelt before the King at 
Westminster and rendered themselves to him. The King received 
them and restored to them all that was theirs in England and com- 
manded them to remain with him-—which they did, a whole month, 
Thus came to an end the long and deadly feud between lord and 
vassal. 

His lands restored, Fulk came to White Town, the home of his 
fathers, and there he found his wife and children, who were very glad 
of his coming ; and they made great joy between them—e grant joye 
entrefirent. Then Fulk caused his treasures and riches to be brought, 
gave lands and horses to his sergeants and friends very largely, and 
maintained his land in great honour. And now Fulk bethought him 
that he had greatly sinned against God by his slaying of people and 
other offences. So, in remission of his sins, he founded a priory on 
the banks of the river Severn, in honour of Our Lady, and which is 
now called the New Abbey. Shortly afterwards his wife, the dame 
Maude, died, and was buried in this priory. A good while after this 
dame was dead, Fulk married a very gentle lady, the dame Clarice 
de Auberville, and begat fair children and very valiant. It chanced 
one night while Fulk and his wife were sleeping together in their 
chamber, the lady was asleep and Fulk was awake, and thought of 
his youth and repented much in his heart of his past trespasses. At 
length he saw in the chamber so great a light that it was wonderful, 
and he thought, “ What could it be?” Then he heard a voice as it were 
of thunder in the air, and it said, “ Vassal, God has granted thee thy 
penance, which is better here than elsewhere.” At that word the 
lady woke, and saw a great light and covered her face for fear. And 
now the light vanished. But after this light Fulk could never see 
more, and so was blind all his days. Seven years remained he 
blind and suffered well his penance. Lady Clarice died, and was 
buried at the New Abbey ; after whose death Fulk lived but a year, 
and died at White Town. In great honour was he interred at the 
New Abbey: on his soul may God have mercy! Near the altar 
lies the body. God have mercy upon us all alive and dead—Deus 
eit merci de tous, vifs et morts! Amen. 


Such is the brief history of this gallant outlaw, written in the 
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quaint Norman French of the thirteenth century, by one who was, it 
is needless to say, a devoted retainer of the house of Fitz Warine. 
The manuscript, evidently a copy of the original, is among the 
priceless treasures of the British Museum and was first made public 
many years ago by that careful and accomplished antiquary the late 
Mr. Thomas Wright. It was published by one of those societies 
which spring up at intervals, and then die out for want of funds, the 
object of which is to edit curious documents for a limited circle of 
readers ; such works after a few years are, however, almost as rare as 
the records they discover and give to the world ; therefore, in the 
hope that the leading features of the Fitz Warine chronicle may still 
be of interest, it has again been taken out of oblivion and presented 
anew. 
ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, 





THE GENESIS OF OTHELLO. 


“ J T has been said, that in the constructing of Shakspeare’s dramas 
there is, apart from all other ‘faculties,’ as they are called, 
an understanding manifested, equal to that in Bacon’s ovum 
Organum. ‘That is true ; and it is not a truth that strikes every 
one. It would become more apparent, if we tried, any of us for him- 
self, how, out of Shakspeare’s dramatic materials, we could fashion 
such a result! The built house seems all so fit—everyway as it 
should be, as if it came there by its own law and the nature of 
things ;—we forget the rude disorderly quarry it was shaped from.” 

Thus Carlyle ; and it is certain that there are few art problems 
that yield greater profit and delight to the earnest student than a 
careful comparison between his dramas and the rude foundations 
on which Shakspeare has raised such glorious edifices. 

Happily, we possess very full information as to his sources of 
suggestion. Honest labour has traced out the chronicles, the plays, 
the novels, the ballads, which furnished him with hints, and assisted 
him with those rough literary materials which contained sufficient 
store of incidents, and enough indications of character, to enable him 
to subject them to the magic mastery of his dramatic treatment. 

It would naturally be beyond the compass of the present brief 
essay to analyse the sources of all the plays of Shakspeare. An 
allusion to a few of them, and a study of one in particular, are all that 
our present space can admit of ; and we must restrict ourselves to 
some more or less slight dealing with the four great tragedies, 
“Macbeth,” “ Lear,” “ Hamlet,” and “Othello.” Into a compara- 
tively full examination of the last-named play we may, however, 
hope to find room to enter here. 

‘Macbeth ” is suggested by Holinshed’s “ Historie of Makbeth.” 
“ King Lear” has a more complex origin. Among the bases for this 
play may be enumerated an earlier drama, the “True Chronicle 
Historie of King Leir, and his three daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, and 
Cordella. As it hath been diuvers and sundrie times lately acted. 
London, Printed by Simon Stafford for Iohn Wright, and are to be 
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sold at his shop at Christ Church dore, next Newgate Market— 
1605—4°”; the “‘Gesta Romanorum,” and Holinshed ; the narrative 
“ How Queen Cordila in dispaire slew herselfe, the yeare before Christ 
800” ; taken from “The Mirror for Magistrates,” by John Higgins, 
who dates his dedication “ At Winceham the 7 day of December, 
1586” ; Spenser, who introduces the main circumstances into his 
“Faerie Queene,” Book IL, Canto 10; the story of the “ Paphla- 
gonian Unkinde King,” told by Sir Philip Sidney in his “ Arcadia,” 
which appeared in 1590, and in which he suggests the episode of 
Gloucester and his sons; Warner’s “ Albion’s England,” Book III, 
c. 14; Holinshed’s narrative, which is entitled “The Account of 
Lear, Tenth Ruler of Britain.” 

“ Hamlet” was preceded by an earlier play, now lost, but printed 
before 1589, which Malone ascribes to Thomas Kyd. This work 
would seem to have really held the stage, and to have been popular. 
In “ Westward Hoe!” we find, “‘ Ay, but when light wives make 
heavy husbands, let those husbands play mad Hamlet, and cry 
‘revenge’.!” It seems clear that the earlier play followed more 
closely the heathen rudeness of the original chronicle, while Shak- 
speare elevated his tragedy to the finer morals and manners of the day 
of Elizabeth. Shakspeare had also “The Hystorie of Hamblet-— 
London—Imprinted by Richard Bradocke, for Thomas Pauier, and 
to be sold at his shop in Corne-hill, neere to the Royall Exchange.” 
The English translator is not known, but the “ Hystorie” is a trans- 
lation from the “ Histoires Tragiques” of Belleforest, who borrowed 
his story of Hamlet from Bandello, who, in his turn, was probably 
indebted to Saxo Grammaticus. It is supposed that Belleforest’s 
histories originally appeared before 1589. The question of the use 
which Shakspeare has made of Belleforest, and of the extent to 
which our poet has idealised the old legend, is one of great interest 
and complexity ; and, indeed, deserves a separate essay. Belle- 
forest’s title is—Avec quelle ruse Amleth, qui depuis fut Roy de 
Dannemarck, vengea la mort de son pere Horvvendile, occis par Fengon, 
son frere, et autre occurrence de son histoire. The “ Hystorie” begins 
by telling of a time “long before the Kingdome of Denmarke receiued 
the faith of Jesus Christ, and imbraced the doctrine of the Christians, 
the common people in those dayes were barbarous and vncivill, and 
their Princes cruell, without faith or loyaltie : seeking nothing but 
murder and deposing or (at the least) offending each other.” 

Shakspeare, in his “ Hamlet,” has indifferently reformed all that 
barbarous heathen savagery. “Othello,” like “Macbeth,” is in so fara 
simple study that it can be traced only to one basis of authority. 
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Shakspeare’s tragedy of “Othello” is therefore a simple case of 
dramatic evolution, the play being based wholly and solely upon 
one narrative, the ovel/a of Giraldi (Cinthio), contained in his 
“Hecatommithi,” Decad. III., Nov. 7. Giovanni Battista Giraldi, 
commonly called Cinthio, was born 1504, and died 1573. He was 
private secretary to the two Dukes of the house of Este in Ferrara, 
Ercole II. and Alfonso II. Cinthio was a dramatist and a writer of 
romances. His best play is called ‘“‘ Orbecche,” but his chief work 
is the collection of tales, written after the manner of Bandello, and 
called the “ Hecatommithi,” or ‘‘ Ecatommithi.” Of the Moro there 
existed, so far as we know, no translation in the day of Shakspeare. 
The first English translation of it, now extant, was made by W. Parr 
in 1795 ; and could, therefore, of course, have been of no service to 
our dramatist. Did Shakspeare know enough of Italian to have 
read the zovel/a in the original ? or did his friend Florio help him to 
a knowledge of Cinthio? A mere oral. description of the incidents 
of the tale would have sufficed for Shakspeare’s purpose, since the 
outline of the events is nearly all that he could or did use. The 
story is sufficiently striking as the basis of a tragic drama; and the 
roughest knowledge of the leading occurrences would suggest to the 
poet that treatment of character and of action which he ultimately 
adopted. No art study can be more interesting than that which 
compares the rude materials upon which he here worked with the 
finished masterpiece: which we are now so happy as to possess. 
Shakspeare’s “Othello” is perhaps the greatest and most nerfect acting 
play in the world ; and there is a singular critical charm in noting 
how the naive puppets of Cinthio become sublimated and idealised 
into complete characters ; characters in which genius has turned the 
inside outside ; and in observing how the poet has first selected, and 
then idealised such rugged facts into the very nobleness of creative 
art. The comparison is a fine exercise and study of the workings of 
the imaginative temper and intellect, which, upon the basis of an 
almost forgotten movel/a, that dealt yet with moving and suggestive 
incidents, could rear the stately edifice of so sublime a tragedy as 
“ Othello.” 

The novella of Cinthio can be traced out and read by everyone ; 
but it is probable that but very few persons take the trouble of un- 
earthing and studying the old-world story ; and it therefore seems 
worth while to give a brief ésumé of the story, and of the story- 
teller’s actors in it. The tale contains matter, both of suggestive inci 
dent and of hinted character, which made it, as the poet has proved, 
worthy of Shakspeare’s attention. That which Cinthio has so 
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rudely rough-hewn could be shaped by Shakspeare to a perfect 
end. 

Cinthio’s Italian is easy. He has the simple, straightforward, 
objective style of the aif story-teller, and his xovel/a is a favourable 
specimen of that class of Italian work which, in the Elizabethan 
times, spread pretty widely through England and through France. 
He begins, with quaint emphasis: “‘ Fu gia in Venezia un Moro ;” 
and he goes on to praise the valour, well tried in war, of this Moor, 
who was highly prized by those Signori who, in their readiness to 
reward merit, excelled all other rulers of republics. ‘To Adam, enter 
Eve. 

“ Avvenne, che una virtuosa donna, di maravigliosa bellezza, 
Disdemona chiamata, tratta non da appetito donnesco, ma dalla 
virti: del Moro, s’ innamord di lui : ed egli, vinto dalla bellezza e dal 
nobile pensiero della donna, similmente di lei si accese.” 

This virtuous lady, of a marvellous beauty, called Disdemona 
(Desdemona is the only name that Shakspeare has borrowed from 
Cinthio), moved, not by wantonness, but by the merit of the Moor, 
fell in love with him ; and he, vanquished by her beauty, and by her 
noble sentiments, was similarly drawn to her. Her relations did all 
they could to oppose the match, and wished Disdemona to mate with 
some noble Venetian, of her own clime, complexion, and degree : 
but their opposition was all in vain, and the lovers married. Never 
was happiness greater than theirs. They lived together, at Venice, 
in the greatest peace and concord, and in entire and extreme 
affection. 

Then the Senate ordered the Moor to go and take command at 
Cyprus. This was a great honour for the wise and valiant soldier ; 
but yet the news perplexed and saddened him, for he did not like to 
take his wife with him, or to leave her behind in Venice. But 
Disdemona: comforted and consoled him. She insisted upon accom- 
panying him, and the married lovers sailed for Cyprus, in perfect 
amity and happiness. ‘“Iddio ci conservi lungamente in questa 
amorevolezza, moglie mia cara!” (“ Heaven preserve us long in this 
state of affection, dear wife of mine ! ”) cried the enraptured husband 
to his devoted wife. 

The Moor, who became transmuted into Othello, went to Cyprus 
in command of the Venetian forces, and had, of course, suitable - 
officers under him. “ Aveva costui nella compagnia un alfiero di bellis- 
sima presenza, ma della pili scelerata natura, che mai fosse uomo del 
mondo.” This is our first introduction to the character out of which 
Iago was created. He was singularly handsome (this is a point for 
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out actor to remember), but he was more wicked than ever was 
another man in the world. The Moor thought very highly of him ; 
though this a/fero, who talked as loudly as if he were a Hector or an 
Achilles, was really a great coward—cowards are always cruel—and 
the Moor had no suspicion of his evil qualities. Shakspeare renders 
alfiero by ensign, or ancient. This ancient brought with him to 
Cyprus his wife (the Emilia of the play), who was fair and honest, 
and one little child, a daughter. Shakspeare, by the way, has carefully 
avoided giving to his Iago the humanising position of paternity. 
The ancient’s wife, who was strongly under the influence of her 
husband, became very intimate with Disdemona. 

“Nella medesima compagnia era anche un capo di squadra, 
carissimo al Moro; andava spessissime volte questo a casa del 
Moro, e spesso mangiava con lui e con la moglie.” Shakspeare 
renders capo di squadra by “ lieutenant” ; and here we have the 
germ of the future Cassio. He was very dear to the Moor, and often 
dined with the general and with his wife. 

When Disdemona saw how dear the lieutenant was to her hus- 
band, she welcomed him with the greatest cordiality and good-will. 

The characters of the novel are now—as they afterwards are in 
the play—all brought together in the narrow compass of military life 
in the island of Cyprus: the fatal action of the terrible drama begins. 

The most wicked ancient, disregarding duty to his wife, and 
oblivious of the faith and honour which he owed to the Moor, his 
friend and his commander, conceives a violent passion for Disdemona, 
and tries, in subtle and covert ways, to make his feelings known to 
the lady; but she, whose thoughts were full of the Moor, could not 
care for any other man, and did not understand the suggestions of 
the wily ancient. The a/fero had to be cautious, for he well knew 
that the Moor would kill him at once if he suspected him of any 
passion for Disdemona. ‘The violent love of the ancient then 
changed, as was natural with such a character, to equally violent 
hatred. He believed that the lady favoured the lieutenant (he must 
have been base indeed to fancy such a thing), and he determined to kill 
his brother officer, to ruin Disdemona, and to destroy the happiness of 
the Moor. Turning over in his evil mind various plans, ¢uéte scelerate 
e malvagie, all wicked and abominable, he resolved at last to accuse 
Disdemona to the Moor of adultery with the lieutenant. 

About this time the general had to degrade the lieutenant for 
having drawn his sword and wounded a soldier upon guard. 
This punishment of the lieutenant pained the kind heart of the most 
innocent lady, and she often importuned her husband to pardon the 
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offender. The Moor casually mentioned this circumstance to the 
ancient, who at once began to put in practice his devilish scheme. 
He would not explain himself clearly, but contrived to sow the seeds 
of jealousy in the mind of the Moor, and said, “If you watch her 
properly you will understand me.” The Moor became suspicious 
and melancholy, and poor Disdemona renewed her entreaties for the 
lieutenant’s pardon. Then, for the first time since their happy mar- 
riage, the Moor, angered by suspicion, fell into a passion with his 
wife. The poor lady, frightened, promised to speak no more for the 
lieutenant. Then the Moor went to consult the ensign, who, intento 
al danno di questa misera donna, bent upon the ruin of the unhappy 
lady, told the Moor, as if unwillingly, that Disdemona loved the 
lieutenant, and consoled herself in his arms for her husband’s black- 
ness. He added, that the lieutenant was one of those men who 
will talk about their amours, and that the lieutenant had boasted to 
him, the ensign, about Disdemona’s favours. The wretched Moor was 
distraught with sorrow, shame, and fury ; but he demanded of the 
ensign ocular proof. Disdemona went very often to visit the ensign’s 
wife, and was very fond of his little girl, a child of three years of age. 
One day, while she was caressing the infant, the ensign, unperceived, 
stole from Disdemona’s waist a certain handkerchief, which he man- 
aged to leave on the lieutenant’s bolster. The lieutenant knew the 
kerchief to be that of Disdemona, and resolved to restore. it to her. 
Going to the Moor’s house, with this purpose in his mind, he saw the 
Moor himself coming home, and, afraid of being found calling on 
Disdemona, fled incontinently, taking with him the fatal handker- 
chief. The Moor half suspected that he had seen the lieutenant, 
and went to consult his friend, the ensign. 

Here the cruel Fates, and the devil himself, began to enmesh the 
hapless lady in a net made out of her own goodness ; and it is pitiful 
to read in Cinthio how all the machinations of demonic cunning 
work against her peace and life. 

The ensign causes the Moor to be a witness—not an auditor— 
of a conversation between himself and the lieutenant. The lieu- 
tenant laughed much, and the ensign seemed to be very much 
surprised at that which he heard. The ensign, letting himself first 
be much prayed to do so, admitted reluctantly tc‘ the Moor that the 
lieutenant had said, “che si ha goduto della moglie vostra, ogni volta 
che voi, coll’ esser fuori, gli ne avete dato tempo: e che I’ ultima 
fiata, che egli @ stato con lei, gli ha ella donato quel pannicello da 
naso, che voi, quando la sposaste, le deste in dono.” (‘“ He says that 
he has enjoyed your wife every time that you have stayed long 
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enough from home to ‘give him an opportunity; and that, at their 
last meeting, she gave him that handkerchief which you gave her 
when you married.”) The Moor went home and asked his wife for 
the handkerchief, which she, who did not know how she had lost it, 
could not produce. Then the Moor began to consider how he 
might kill his wife and the lieutenant without being suspected or 
punished for murder; and his conduct to Disdemona changed 
wholly and terribly. 

Disdemona consulted Emilia, but she, dreading her husband, 
dared not tell the unhappy lady that there were practices against 
her honour and her life, and merely counselled Disdemona to take 
care not to give the Moor any cause for suspicion. Then poor 
Disdemona felt and said that her sad lot should be an example to 
other young Italian ladies not to marry strangers against the wishes 
of parents and relatives. She had, of course, no conception of the 
suspicions of her husband, and could not know how the Moor was 
being worked upon and abused. The Moor desired the ensign to 
let him see the handkerchief in the possession of the lieutenant. 
Some doubt must even then have lingered in the tortured husband’s 
mind, and Disdemona must still have seemed to him, in calmer 
moments, to be what she was—purity itself. Now in the lieutenant’s 
house was a woman, a notable embroideress, who determined to copy 
the beautiful handkerchief before it should be returned. She sat at 
work at an open window, and there the ensign showed her, with 
the handkerchief in her hand, to the Moor, who thus became fully 
convinced of his wife’s guilt, and finally resolved to kill her and her 
lover. He wished the ensign to undertake to despatch the lieutenant ; 
but the ensign, who was a coward, dreaded to attack a man so valiant 
and so expert with his sword. However, he resolved, ultimately, to 
risk a stealthy assassination. The lieutenant was not married ; was, 
indeed, “‘ better accommodated than with a wife ;” and usually passed 
his evenings with wna meretrice—the Bianca of the play. 

One night, as the lieutenant left this lady’s lodgings, the ensign 
stole behind him in the dark, and gave him a blow with a sword 
which cut the lieutenant quite through the right thigh. The lieute- 
nant drew his sword, and cried “ Murder!” The ensign ran away 
but returned with others, pretending that he had been summoned by 
the noise. He condoled feelingly with the wounded lieutenant, and 
was as sorry as if the accident had happened to his own brother. 
The next morning, Disdemona, unsuspiciously, expressed her sorrow 
for the lieutenant’s serious wound ; and this expression of hers con- 
firmed the jealous Moor in his conviction of her guilt. He took 
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counsel with the ensign how best to take Disdemona’s life ; and the 
subtle-brained villain suggested that, to prevent suspicion, they should 
kill the lady by means of a ca/za piena di rena, a stocking filled with 
sand ; that, after her death, they should shatter her skull, and pull 
down a beam in the ceiling of the old house, so that the death might 
appear to have been accidental. 

This advice pleased the Moor. One night, he hid the ensign in a 
closet in the bedroom, and went to bed with Disdemona. Presently 
he asked, “‘ Did you not hear a noise?” “Yes,” she replied. “Then,” 
said the Moor, “ get up and see what it is.” She rose, and when she 
got near the closet, the ensign rushed out, and gave her a violent 
blow with the stocking. She called faintly to the Moor for help, and 
he replied in a terrible voice: ‘‘Sceleratissima donna, la mercede hai 
della tua disonesta ; cos i si trattano quelle, che, fingendo di amare i 
loro mariti, pongono loro le corna in capo!” (“Wickedest of women, 
you now receive the proper recompense for your infidelities! So we 
treat wives who pretend to love their lords, and defile their beds.”) 
Poor Disdemona turned to the seemingly pitiless Heavens, and called 
upon the Divine Justice to attest her honour and her truth. The 
impious ensign struck two more blows, and with the last the innocent 
lady was done to death. Then they broke her skull, and dragged 
down the beam, and part of the ceiling. Then the Moor called for 
help, as the house was falling. The neighbours rushed in, and found 
Disdemona dead under the beam. She had been so good and kind, 
that everyone lamented sorely her untimely fate. The next day she 
was buried, followed by many mourners, and the whole island sor- 
rowed for the gentle lady killed by so sad an accident. And so the 
savage Moor took his revenge, and was a full accomplice in the 
murder of his most innocent and loving wife. 

Thus the Moor had accomplished his purpose. He had done 
what he did in hate, and not in honour ; and he fell into so deep a 
melancholy, that he was almost insane. He was haunted by the 
image of his young wife, fair, pure, and tender ; and he conceived a 
great hatred for the man who had been so helpful to him. He dared 
not kill the ensign, but he could, and did, degrade him from his rank. 
Then the ensign fell into an answering hatred for the Moor, and the 
malignant ensign was not a man to forego vengeance. He pressed 
the lieutenant to come to Venice with him, promising there to tell 
the lieutenant who it was that had lamed him with such a grievous 
wound. 

Arrived in Venice, the ensign revealed to the lieutenant that it 
was the Moor who had caused his wound ; the ensign added, though 
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with well-feigned reluctance, a narrative of the murder of Dis- 
demona, also by the Moor. ‘The ensign explained (he was the 
soul of frank truth) that the Moor, in his melancholy and in his 
remorse, had confessed these sad crimes to him, the ensign. Clearly 
not a man that it was safe to offend, this honest ensign! The 
lieutenant, who, if frail, was honourable, denounced the Moor to the 
Council of State, and the commander at Cyprus was brought to 
Venice as a prisoner. The ensign appeared as a witness against him. 
The Moor was tortured, but such was his extraordinary fortitude 
that no confession could be wrung from him. After a long imprison- 
ment, he was condemned to perpetual exile from the states and 
territory of Venice; and when he started off, as a lonely wanderer, 
he was followed and slain by the relatives of Disdemona. The 
ensign had, shortly afterwards, occasion to accuse a friend of having 
murdered a nobleman who was his (the ensign’s) enemy ; but the 
accuser, as it happened in the course of justice, was put to the 
torture, and was racked so severely that gi si corrupero le interiora, 
so that his bowels burst out. He was carried home, and there our 
ensign died in miserable anguish ; ‘al fece Jddio vendetta della inno. 
cenza dt Disdemona ; in such manner did the Heavens avenge the 
innocence of the wronged Disdemona. 

Thus, freely rendered, through condensation, we have the 
substance of Cinthio’s zovel/a: which we should not, perhaps, now 
be considering, were it not for the fact that the tale has been 
of service to the play of Shakspeare. The circumstances of the 
story were related by the widow of the ensign, who was very well 
informed about all the facts; and her narrative came to the 
knowledge of Cinthio. His novel is good, in its sort ; and it is no 
slight praise to the old story-teller that his work should have 
suggested a theme which could be touched to so fine issues by 
Shakspeare’s art. 

Having now, after a little pleasant labour, cleared away all 
preliminary study, we stand, at last, face to face with Shakspeare’s 
own work, with his treatment of the subject which he had chosen 
for his purpose. We shall have occasion to notice, with delighted 
wonder, how a seed of mere melodrama in narrative flowers into an 
ideal and poetical! dramatic masterpiece. First, when we know the 
original matter upon which he works, we can trace the master through 
the act of creation. 

“‘ For when the breath of man goeth forth, he shall turn again to 
his earth: and then all his thoughts perish.” This general truth is 
not true of the great writer. His thoughts remain imperishable, and 
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become the possession of all men who think and read. Some of the 
heavenly bodies lie at distances so great that light cannot come to us 
from them in less than thousands of years, and so, across the ages, 
comes to us the light shed by the past ; a light which penetrates 
across distance and through time, and shines for us for ever. 

The laws of the drama did not constrict Shakspeare with pressure 
from outside ; his art instinct moved with perfect freedom among 
art conditions, which were to him a burden easy to be borne. He 
knew not only the drama as a written work, but he knew also the 
playhouse, and the effects to be produced by actor on audience. He 
was the perfect playwright and the loftiest poet. With his clear 
intensity of vision, he must have watched with delight his creatures 
grow as he created them. He must have heard his characters 
speak—have seen them live, and move, and have their being. How 
he must have joyed when writing, say, the great temptation scene in 
the third act of “Othello,” and heard Iago answer Othello, and 
Othello reply to Iago, each word wholly true to the character that 
spoke it, each word helping forward the necessary question of the 
play! In Cinthio there is but one character that bears a name, that 
one being Disdemona, and the others are the Moor, the lieutenant, 
the ensign, &c. Out of these shapeless shadows have been born 
Otheilo, Iago, Cassio, Desdemona, Emilia. Brabantio and Roderigo 
are not hinted at by Cinthio ; they are added wholly by Shakspeare— 
and what additions they are! Could any of Shakspeare’s actors— 
could Burbage or Taylor—have adequately realised, to Shakspeare’s 
mind, his own ideals of his own men and women? Like apparitions, 
appearing on and then disappearing from the stage, are the many 
actors who, between Burbage and Salvini, have sought to embody 
the passion, the pathos, the sorrows, the nobleness of Othello ! 

The difference between the novel and the play is that which 
exists between the finite and infinitude. Mere rude incident and 
situation have, in the play, been grasped and dealt with by a master 
mind ; suggestion has been refined to completion, and the last form 
and stamp of genius has been impressed upon character as upon 
incident. The hints of Cinthio have been altered sometimes, 
amplified sometimes, but ennobled always. The Moor of Cinthio 
is an African savage, actuated by brutal jealousy, and incited to 
barbarous rage. ‘This was the Moor that Salvini acted. The Moor 
of Shakspeare rises to an aititude of nobleness, to chivalrous heroism. 
He is not impelled to kill Desdemona by mere jealousy ; he acts, 
not in hate, but in honour ; he does not so much commit a murder 
as perform a sacrifice. Shakspeare, with his victorious strength, 
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reveals the inmost heart and thought of Othello, as of the other 
characters. Iago does what he does, because he is what he is. If 
passionate speech naturally becomes musical, then the highest 
expression of passionately musical speech is found in “Othello.” 
Desdemona is the sweetest, tenderest, truest, and most sorrowfully 
fated lady of Shakspeare’s heroines. Shakspeare ranked creation far 
above invention. He did not put his mind to the drudgery of 
devising basis facts; he took the mere stuff, or matter, which he 
could use, from any source, and then subordinated it to his creative 
treatment. With him invention was fused into creation. Having 
just read Cinthio’s novel, let us consider, for a moment, what marvels 
of selection and rejection, what thaumaturgic art were necessary in 
order to arrange events in scenes and acts, to create living characters, 
to breathe into them vital passion and the pathos of deepest 
sorrow, and to mould the whole mass into working and dramatic 
catastrophe. 

The star, Eta Argfis, is a variable star, which ranges in brightness 
from bare visibility into a lustre exceeding that of every star in the 
heavens, except Sirius alone. Our Shakspeare is not a variable star. 
In the galaxy of what Humboldt calls our “island universe,” he 
shines steadfastly with a brilliancy which dreads no Sirius, and he 
will continue to shine, with, if possible, an added lustre, as the 
thoughts of men are widened with the progress of the suns: while 
we, who have just been studying the quarry from which he drew the 
rough débris for his immortal play, may perhaps find our estimate 
of Shakspeare and of his work heightened by thus briefly considering 
the GenEsIs OF OTHELLO. 

H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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CHEVY CHASE. 


T is common to say that the ballads known as the “ Battle of 
Otterbourne ” and the “ Hunting of the Cheviot ” commemorate 
one and the same event. But it is quite certain that they com- 
memorate two quite different events. The confusion of them is of 
early date; it is found in the earliest extant version of the latter 
ballad, which belongs to the time of Queen Elizabeth; but a 
confusion it is so to relate them. And if one would properly 
understand their historical value, and in other respects fully enjoy 
them, one should keep them separate and distinct. I propose in 
this paper to point out more completely than I think has yet been 
done how separate and distinct they in fact are. They are connected 
with different localities, are based upon different incidents, and 
represent different features in the old Border life. 

Of course this diversity is not now suggested for the first time. 
It was recognised long ago in the early seventeenth century by Hume 
of Godscroft, when he wrote : “‘ That which is commonly sung of the 
‘Hunting of the Cheviot’ seemeth indeed poetical and a mere 
fiction, perhaps to stir up virtue ; yet a fiction, whereof there is no 
mention either in Scottish or English chronicle.” That it has no 
immediate and particular historical basis is not so certain as this 
writer supposes; but he is right enough in not identifying the 
occasion of it with the famous battle of Otterbourne. And Bishop 
Percy saw that it was of different origin, and others have seen it. 
But commonly, as I said to begin with, in spite of these noticeable 
authorities, the two ballads are regarded as merely various accounts 
of one and the same action. Even so excellent a ballad-scholar 
as Professor Child remarks in his introduction to the “ Hunting,” in 
his “ English and Scottish Ballads,” 1861, that the “Hunting” “is 
founded on the same event” as the “ Battle of Otterbourne.” 

I trust that no apology is needed for an attempt to clear up this 
matter. We profess to be proud of our ballad poetry, and the 
ballads now to be briefly discussed are amongst its masterpieces 
Let us try to make our pride really intelligent by a careful study 
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of its object. There is certainly much effusive praise of our poetry 
that is based on the slightest possible knowledge. If we wish to 
indulge in the boast Cives Romani sumus, let us understand what is 
denoted by the “civitas” we claim and proclaim. If we would 
entitle ourselves to the right of lauding our literature, let us obtain 
some accurate familiarity with it. If we dislike the noisy raptures 
of the ignorant chauvinist, let us make sure that our appreciation of 
what we say we admire is really founded on fact—make sure that our 
zeal is without indiscretion, is well-informed and sensible, is the off- 
spring of a cultivated intelligence. Thus, even a brief scrutiny of a 
few old ballads may be of service ; it may improve our habits of 
accuracy, increase our powers of enjoyment, help us to be more 
truthful and sincere in our enthusiasms. 

Let us turn first to the ballads that undoubtedly have for their 
theme the “ Battle of Otterbourne.” Of these there are three—the 
one given in Percy’s “‘Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” the one 
in Scott’s “‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” the one in Herd’s 
“Scottish Songs.” 

Of the battle itself we have many accounts. It was one of the 
most famous in the history of the Borders, and the chroniclers glory 
in its narration. Froissart describes it minutely, and, as he tells us, 
on good authority. 

I was made acquainted [he says in Johnes’ translation] with all the particu- 
lars of this battle by knights and squires, who had been actors in it on each side 
There were also with the English two valiant knights from the country of Foix, 
whom I had the good fortune to meet at Orthés, the year after this battle had 
been fought [i.e. 1389]. Their names were Sir John de Chateauneuf and John de 
Cautiron. On my return from Foix, I met likewise at Avignon a knight and 
two squires of Scotland of the party of Earl Douglas. They knew me again 
from the recollections I brought to their minds of their own country ; for in my 
youth I, the author of this history, travelled all through Scotland, and was full 
fifteen days resident with William, Earl of Douglas, father of Earl James of whom 
we are now speaking, at his castle of Dalkeith, five miles distant from Edinburgh. 
Earl James was then very young but a promising youth, and he had a sister 
called Blanche [Isabel ?] I had my information, therefore, from both parties, who 
agree that it was the hardest and most obstinate battle that ever was fought. 
This I readily believe, for the English and Scots are excellent men-at-arms, and 
whenever they meet in battle, they do not spare each other; nor is there any 
check in their courage so long as their weapons endure. 

And the next paragraph must be quoted, because it gives the 
very spirit of these old Border wars, and enables us to understand 
how it was that poetry could flourish in the precincts of such 
incessant anarchy and bloodshed. One might have reasonably 
expected that the Muses would have been scared far away from a 
region that appears at the first glance merely turbulent and savage— 
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to which Buchanan’s words concerning the very expedition that was 
distinguished by the battle of Otterbourne so frequently apply: 
“ Quicquid ferro flammaque fcedari potuit, corrumpunt ac diruunt ”— 
where more than once the invader boasted, as in 1532, there was 
not “one peel, gentleman’s house, nor grange unburnt and destroyed,” 
i.e. undestroyed—where at times, as in 1570, the “riders were wont 
to harry, burn, and slay, and take prisoners, and use all misorder, 
and cruelty, not only used in war, but detestable to all barbar and 
wild Tartars.” The following are the words of the old French 
chronicler that go so far to solve this strange enigma : 


When they [the English and the Scots] have well beaten each other and one 
party is victorious, they are so proud of their conquest that they ransom their 
prisoners instantly and in such courteous manner to those who have been taken 
that on their departure they return them their thanks. However, when in battle, 
there isno boy’s play between them, nor do they shrink from the combat ; and you 
will see in the further detail of this battle as excellent deeds as were ever performed, 


And with a quite Homeric delight he proceeds to describe so 
glorious an encounter of foemen so keen and fierce and yet so 
chivalrous! But, indeed, even the dullest chronicler is thrilled with 
some emotion as he tells the story of this famous conflict. Border 
warfare never before or afterwards showed so glorious as on the 
field of Otterbourne. 

The “ Raid,” of which it formed so splendid an incident, was 
undertaken in revenge of the invasion of Scotland by King Richard 
the Second in 1387. It was made in two directions. The main body, 
under the command of the Earl of Fife, one of the King’s—King 
Robert the Second—sons, advanced south-westward, and ravaged 
the western borders of England. The other division, under the 
command of the Earl of Douglas, marched swiftly over the Cheviots, 
through the south of Northumberland into Durham, where their 
presence was soon proclaimed by fire and flame. 

The Scottish ballad tells us how the “ doughty Douglas ” 

has burn’d the dales of Tyne 
And part of Bambroughshire ; 
And three good towns on Reidswire fells, 
He left them all on fire. 
The English ballad informs us of the earlier stages of their route. 


Over Ottercap hill they came in, 
And so down by Rodclyffe crag ; 

Upon Green Leyton they lighted down 
Stirand many a stag ; 

And boldly brent Northumberland, 
And harried many a town. 

They did our Eng ishmen great wrang, 
To battle that were not bown, 
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So they entered England by the Redswire pass, and advanced 
down Reedsdale, passing the spot that was to be made so famous as 
they returned, on to Kirkwhelpington, into Hartburn parish. There is 
in the neighbourhood of Kirkwhelpington a place that still bears the 
name of Scot’s Gap; it is some eight or nine miles south of 
Rothley Crags. No doubt this was one of the expeditions that gave 
that place its name. They were on the high road to Newcastle, but 
they presently turned aside due south, and crossing the Tyne some 
miles—about three leagues, says Froissart—above Newcastle, pro- 
bably at Newburn, flung themselves with fury upon the county of 
Durham, “ destroying and burning all before them.” “There was 
not a town in all this district, unless well enclosed, that was not 
burnt.” Then, having triumphantly accomplished all the mischief 
that was possible, they recrossed the Tyne, and halted before New- 
castle. And then it was, after some skirmishing, that, according to 
the ballad, Douglas made a tryst to meet Percy at Otterbourne. 


‘* Where shall I bide thee?” said the Douglas, 
‘*¢ Or where wilt thou come to me?” 

At Otterbourne in the highway, 
There mayst thou well lodged be. 


‘* There shall I bide thee,” said the Douglas, 
‘* By the faith of my body ; ” 

*¢ Thither shall I come,”’ said Sir Henry Percy, 
‘* My truth I plight to thee.” 

Such is the minstrel’s translation of the facts recorded by the 
chroniclers, which are that in one of the encounters “at the barriers” 
before Newcastle, Douglas had gained possession of Percy’s 
(Shakspeare’s Hotspur) lance with his pennon attached to it, and 
that Percy had vowed to recover it before Douglas quitted England, 
and that, Percy having failed to achieve his vow before Douglas 
marched away from before Newcastle, Douglas resolved to linger at 
Otterbourne, and so give him another chance of doing so. “Sir 
Henry Percy on hearing this was greatly rejoiced, and cried out: 
‘To horse ! to horse! For by the faith I owe to God, and to my 
lord and father, I will seek to recover my pennon, and beat up their 
quarters this night.’ Such knights and squires in Newcastle as 
learnt this were willing to be of the party and make themselves 
ready.” Some thirty miles—not eight, as Buchanan says, inaccu- 
rately following Froissart, who is himself inaccurate in putting the 
distance at “eight short leagues ”—had to be traversed. And there, 
at last, under the moon (/una prope pernox lucis diurne usum prabebat), 
towards the dawning of the day, Douglas and Percy met to fight 
it out, met to drink “delight of battle” with “their peers.” 

xdpun ynOdovvas Thy ow Oeds EuBare Gung, 
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The battle now raged ; great was the pushing of lances, and very many of 
each party were struck down at the first onset. The Earl of Douglas, being young 
and impatient to gain renown in arms, ordered his banner to advance, shouting 
** Douglas ! Douglas!” Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy [Shakspeare’s Hotspur 
and his brother], indignant for the affront the Earl of Douglas had put on them 
by conquering their pennon and desirous of meeting him, hastened to the place 
from which the sounds came, calling out ‘* Percy! Percy!” The two banners 
met, and many gallant deeds of arms ensued. 

“Dux Scotorum precipuus, Willelmus Duglas,” writes Walsing- 
ham, excited beyond his wont—even far away, in the cloisters of 
St. Alban’s, the monk’s pulse quickened as he told the tale— 

qui et ipse fuit juvenis ambitiosus, videns rem mille votis petitam, Henricum 
Percy videlicet, intra castra, alacriter equitat contraeum. rat ibidem cernere 
pulchrum spectaculum duos tam przeclaros juvenes manus conserere et pro gloria 
decertare. 

A fair spectacle, indeed, O monk! and no wonder the ballad 
writer should be stirred by it, if your monkship is thus moved. “ Pug- 
natum igitur acerrime,” so run the words of Buchanan, “ ut inter 
homines utrinque nobiles et de gloria magis quam de vita sollicitos. 
Percius ignominiam delere, Duglassus partum decus novo facinore 
illustrare contendebat.” 

There was no freke that there wold fly, 
But stiffly in Stour can stond, 

Each one hewyng on other while they might drie 
With many a baleful brond. 

The death of Douglas is more fully and finely given in the 
* Minstrelsy ” ballad, which is indeed as a whole more highly poetical. 
The ballad of the “Reliques,” that is the English ballad, is matter of 
fact enough at this point as at others, 

The Percy was a man of strength, 
I tell you in this stound ; 
He smote the Douglas at the swordes length, 
That he fell to the ground. 
The sword was sharp and sore can bite, 
I tell you in certain ; 
To the heart he coud him smite ; 
Thus was the Douglas slain. 
The standards stood still on each side 
With many a grievous groan ; 
There they fought the day and all the night, 
And many a doughty man was slain. 
Contrast the Scottish version of this catastrophe : 
But Percy with his good broad sword, 
That could so sharply wound, 
Has wounded Douglas on the brow 
Till he fell to the ground. 
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Then he call’d on his little footpage, 
And said: ‘ Run speedily, 

And fetch my ain dear sister’s son, 
Sir Hugh Montgomery.” 

** My nephew good,” the Douglas said, 
‘* What recks the death of ane? 

Last night I dream’d a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day’s thy ain.” 


[In his “dreary dream” he saw a dead man win a fight, and thought 
the man was himself. ] 


‘* My wound is deep, I fain would sleep, 
Take thou the vanguard of the three ; 
And hide me by the braken bush, 
That grows on yonder lilye lea.” 
A favourite stanza that of Sir Walter Scott’s, as it well might be. 


**O bury me by the braken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier ; 
Let never living mortal ken 
That e’er a kindly Scot lies here.” 
He lifted up that noble lord 
Wi’ the saut tear in his e’e; 
He hid him in the braken bush, 
That his merrie men might not see. 

He was buried in fact at Melrose ; but the true ballad does not 
care for historical detail—“ spernit humum fugiente penna,” 

The moon was clear, the day drew near, 
The spears in flinders flew, 

But mony a gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsmen slew, 

In the other Scottish ballad, that given by Herd, Douglas death 
is assigned to treachery—a Scottish page assassinates him ; but in 
other respects we find but an abridgment of the passage just quoted : 

The boy’s ta’en out his little penknife, 
That hanget low down by his gare, 
And he gae Earl Douglas‘a deadly wound, 
Alas! a deep wound and sare! 
Earl Douglas said to Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
‘‘ Tak’ thou the vanguard o’ the three; 
And bury me at yon braken bush, 
That stands upon yon lily lea.” 

But yet to us more interesting and more striking is a saying which * 
the ballads omit from their last speech of the hero, but which is reported 
by the chroniclers. According to them Douglas is not struck to 
death by Percy in the Homeric manner, but, having thrown himself 


into the midst of the enemy, is borne down by three English spears, 
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thrust by unknown and unknowing hands—thrust by men whose 
names are not known, and who had no idea who it was they were 
bearing down. And then his head was cleft with a battle-axe. 


There was a great crowd round him; and he could not raise himself, for the 
blow on his head was mortal. His men had followed him as closely as they were 
able; and there came to him his cousins, Sir James Lindsay, Sir John and Sir 
Walter Sinclair, with other knights and squires. They found by his side a gallant 
knight that had constantly attended him, who was his chaplain, and had at this 
time exchanged his profession for that of a valiant man-at-arms. 

And we are told how the reverend gentleman had been wielding 
a battle-axe all night with tremendous effect. And then Froissart 
resumes his story of Douglas’s last moments : 

When these knights came to the Ear! of Douglas, they found him in a melan- 
choly state, as well as one of his knights, Sir Robert Hart, who had fought by his 
side the whole of the night and now lay beside him covered with fifteen wounds 
from lances and other weapons. Sir Johm Sinclair asked the Earl: ‘* Cousin, how 
fares it with you?” ‘* But so so,’ replied he. [Only so so in one sense, but in 
another it seems excellent well.] ‘‘ Zhanks to God there are but few of my 
ancestors who have died in chambers or in their beds, 1 bid you therefore revenge 
my death, for I have but little hope of living, as my heart becomes more faint 
every minute. Do you, Walter and Sir John Sinclair, raise up my banner, for 
certainly it is on the ground from the death of David Campbell, that valiant 
squire, who bore it, and who refused knighthood from my hands this day, though 
equal to the most eminent knights for courage and loyalty; and continue to shout 
* Douglas !’ but do not tell friend or foe whether I am in your company or not, 
for should the enemy know the truth they will be greatly rejoiced.” The two 
brothers Sinclair and Sir John Lindsay obeyed his orders. . . . The Scots, by 
their valiantly driving the enemy beyond the spot where the Earl of Douglas lay 
dead, for he had expired on giving his last orders, arrived at his banner, which 
was borne by Sir John Sinclair. 


Buchanan’s version is worth quoting as of the same tone : 


In hoc statu [when the Douglas lay ‘‘tribus lethalibus plagis saucius atque 
humi dejectus ”] propinqui ejus Joannes Lindesius, Joannes et Valterus Sinclari de 
eo cum rogassent ecquid valeret, ‘‘ Zgo,” inquit, ‘‘ recte valeo; morior enim non 
in lecto segni fato sed quemadmodum omnes prope mei majores. Illa vero a vobis 
postrema peto: primum ut mortem meam et nostros et hostes celetis; deinde 
ne vexillum meum dejectum sinatis; demum, ut meam cedem_ ulciscamini. 
Heec si sperem ita fore, cetera quo animo feram.” 

So he died happy in the old Northern belief that no deathbed is 
so to be desired as the field of battle—that no heroes are so welcome 
to the gods as those whose spirits come straight from the midst of 
fighting and slaughter. 

How thoroughly the genuine passion of these old stories may be 
weakened away may be well seen in the accounts Boece and his 
metrical translator furnish of the same scenes. Boece “ flourished” 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. By that time the 
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atmosphere had changed. We may be sure, from the spirit of them, 
if from nothing else, that the ballads we are considering are of an 
earlier age—are not, in point of date, far from the time of the events 
themselves. 

There now stands, near Otterbourne, a cross called Percy’s Cross, 
and tradition blunderingly asserts that it marks the spot where Percy 
fell, who did not fall, but, after a splendid resistance, was taken 
prisoner. Possibly it, or whatever monument preceded it, may mark 
the spot where Douglas fell. How pleasant it would be to believe 
that it was called Percy’s Cross because it was erected by Percy in 
honour of his gallant enemy! There is no external authority for the 
suggestion, but such a sense would satisfactorily explain a title which 
otherwise is perverse and false.! 

To sum up these remarks on the Otterbourne pieces: they deal 
with a famous “ Warden’s Raid,” the details of which are precisely 
known, and are recorded in these ballads with as much exactness as 
can reasonably be expected. In this case Douglas is the aggressor. 
The locality of the final struggle is in Reedsdale; the time, a 
Wednesday night and Thursday morning, as we are specially in- 
formed. The result is the captivity of Percy and the death of 
Douglas. 


Now iet us turn to the Chevy Chase ballads, or, to speak more 
exactly, to the Chevy Chase ballad in its older form and in its newer. 
In its older, which must have been written in the fifteenth century, 
it is entitled “The Hunting of the Cheviot”; in its later, which 
must have been produced in the seventeenth century, it bears the 
familiar name of “ Chevy Chase.” 

Now, in “The Hunting of the Cheviot,” it is not a raid, but a 
great hunting expedition, that is the theme. Percy is the aggressor, 
and not Douglas ; the struggle does not take place in Reedsdale, 
nor anywhere in England, but in Scotland, across, though close by, 
the frontier. The day was a Monday, and before the moon rose, as 
we are specially informed, and the result is the deaths of both Percy 
and Douglas. Finally, this ballad, if based at all upon any special 
historical occurrence, allows itself the utmost freedom of treatment ; 
whereas the Otterbourne ballads, as we have seen, adhere to the facts 
with fair precision. It seems certain there was no border battle in 
which both a Percy and a Douglas were slain as here described. 
The ballad is historical in a very important sense ; that is, it reflects 


‘ The other Percy’s Cross—that near Hedgeley Moor—does mark the spot 
where a Percy fell, having ‘‘ saved the bird in his bosom.” 
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with admirable truthfulness the habits and feelings and ideas of a 
certain age and a certain district. But it is not historical in the 
narrower sense—in the sense in which the Otterbourne ballads are so. 

And yet these two sets of ballads are, as I remarked at the 
beginning of this paper, perpetually confused and confounded. Let 
us now consider a little more particularly the above-mentioned dis- 
similarities and distinctions. 

In the first place, then, the occasions differ. In the Otterbourne 
ballads the feature of Border life that is celebrated is the Raid, and a 
raid of a most important kind—what was commonly called a 
Warden’s Raid! : 

The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 

In England to take a prey ; 
or, “to drive a prey,” as the “ Minstrelsy” version has it; “to 
fetch a prey,” as that in Herd’s “Scottish Songs.” In the Cheviot 
ballad, the occasion of the encounter is Percy’s deliberate defiance of 
a well-known March law, viz., that the Scottish and English borderers 
were not to hunt in one another’s territory without express permis- 
sion from the warden whose province was concerned or his repre- 
sentative. It is exactly not what some ingenious person would fain 
make the name Chevy Chase mean—it is not a chivachie. 

For some ingenious person or other has, with brilliant but wholly 
wasted acuteness, maintained that the name Chevy Chase is acorrup | 
tion of chivachie ! 

TIoAAa 7h Serva Koddtv avOpdrov Sewdrepov wéret. 
And it may be confidently averred that man’s devdérn¢ is nowhere 
more gloriously exhibited than in the domains of etymology. What- 
ever comes into his head is accepted for an inspiration. History 
may be offended, phonetic laws violated, probability defied, but the 
etymological amateur idolises his “happy thought” ; he follows his 
own royal road ; he can only pity those who will investigate and verify. 
In the present case his notable cleverness is sadly thrown away ; 
for there can be no reasonable doubt that Chevy Chase is simply a 
corruption—a corruption, probably, of the late sixteenth or of the 
seventeenth century—of Cheviot Chase, a phrase which occurs in the 
older ballad, “‘ chase” here meaning a hunting ground, or “ forest,” 
as often in old English, and still in many place-names, as, for 
instance, in Cannock Chase. The original title is, as we know, 
“The Hunting of the Cheviot”; and the original ballad again and 
again reminds us that the scene is “in the mountains of Cheviot,” 
“in Cheviot, the hills so high,” “in Cheviot, the hills above,” “ i 
1 See ‘* Lay of the Last Minstrel,” iv. 4. 
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this Cheviot Chase,” “in Cheviot, the hills aboon,” ‘“ Cheviot 
within.” Douglas’s expedition, which resulted in the battle of Otter- 
bourne, might properly be called a. chivachie ; but not so this of 
Percy’s, that is balladised in “The Hunting of the Cheviot.” 
The Percy out of Northomberland 
And a vow to God made he, 
That he wold hunt in the mountains 
Of Cheviot within days three, 
In the mauger of doughty Douglas 
And all that ever with him be. 
A vigorous beginning, which Macaulay has closely followed in his 
“ Lay of Horatius.” 
The fattest harts in all Cheviot 
He said he wold kill and carry them away. 
** By my faith,” said the doughty Douglas again, 
**T will let that hunting if that I may !” 
Thus Percy defies Douglas, and, in fact, challenges him to a combat 
by hunting without leave on Douglas’s side of the Border. “ Concor- 
datum est,” runs an old March law, “quod . . . nullus unius partis vel 
alterius ingrediatur terras, boschas, forrestas, warrenas, loca, dominia 
queecunque alicujus partis alterius subditi [a curious use of sudbditi] 
causa venandi, piscandi, aucupandi, disportum aut solatium in eisdem 
[exercendi] aliave quacunque de causa absque licentia ejus.. . 
ad quem... loca. . . pertinent aut de deputatis suis prius capta 
et obtenta.” An excellent illustration of this point is to be found in 
the “ Memoirs” of Carey, Earl of Monmouth, who was one of the March 
Wardens in the reign of Queen Mary. The passage is referred to by 
Percy ; and I had the satisfaction of quoting it at length in the in- 
troduction to Chevy Chase in the edition of “ Bishop Percy’s Folio 
MS.” published some years ago. But as it is not well known, and is 
extremely pertinent, I venture to reproduce it once more : 

There had been an ancient custom of the Borders, when they were quiet, for 
the opposite Border to send to the warden of the middle march to desire leave that 
they might come into the Borders of England and hunt with their greyhounds for 
deer towards the end of summer, which was denied them. Towards the end of 
Sir John Foster’s government, they would, without asking leave, come into 
England and hunt at their pleasure and stay their own time. I wrote to 
Farnehurst, the warden over against me, that I was no way willing to hinder them 
of their accustomed sports, and that if according to the ancient custom they would 
send to me for leave they should have all the contentment I could give them ; if 
otherwise they would continue their wonted course, I would do my best to hinder 
them [to ‘let that hunting”]. Within a month after, they came and hunted, as 
they used to do, without leave, and cut down wood and carried it away. To- 
wards the end of summer they came again to their wonted sports. I sent.my two 
deputies with all the speed they could make, and they took along with them such 
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gentlemen as were in their way with my forty horse, and about one o’clock they 
came up to them and set upon them. [This situation is precisely like that 
presented in our ballad.] Some hurt was done, but I gave especial order they 
should do as little hurt and shed as little blood as possible they could. They 
took a dozen of the principal gentlemen that were there, and brought them to me 
at Witherington where I then lay. I made them welcome, and gave them the 
best entertainment I could. They lay in the castle two or three days, and so I 
sent them home, they assuring me that they would never hunt again’ without 
leave. The Scots King complained to Queen Elizabeth very grievously of this 
fact [7.e. deed, as often in Shakespeare]. 

The occasion, then, of the “‘ Chevy Chase” battle was a deliberate 
act of bravado on Percy’s part. “That tear began this spurn,” as 
the old ballad curiously puts it. War was the great Border game in 
the Middle Ages ; and there was never a lack of pretext for it or of 
opportunity.- Deadly encounters were as common and as welcome 
as football matches or wrestling bouts now-a-days. The mutual 
irritability of the borderers, and especially of the retainers of the 
houses of Percy and Douglas, was not less keen than that of the 
Montagues and the Capulets, and of many another pair of families in 
Italy ; and often the streets of Edinburgh and the highways of the 
Marches recall the fierce discords of Verona. 

There was never a time on the March-partes 
Sen the Douglas and the Persy met, 
But it was marvel an the red blood ran not 
As the rain does in the street. 
Mercutio was not more inflammable and more delighted to be 
inflamed than those passionate Border gentry. Shakespeare’s picture 
of Hotspur is excellently true in this respect; he has portrayed. per- 
fectly the fiery Border temperament. Hotspur, as we all know, is 
intolerant of the slightest rebuke or check. The least opposition 
drives him into a furious rage. He is a Borderer of the Borderers. 

In “ The Hunting of the Cheviot,” Percy, as already noticed, is 
the aggressor, the provoker, the challenger. Perhaps we may regard 
this ballad as a sort of pendant to “ The Battle of Otterbourne.” 
Here Percy repays the compliment presented him by Douglas’s visit 
and its conflagration. In the ballad of “ Kinmont Willie,” when the 
bold keeper Buccleugh has rescued his retainer and got him safely 
across the Eden, 


He turn’d him on the other side [#.¢. towards Carlisle] 
And at Lord Scroop his glove flung he ; 

** If he like na my visit in merry England, 
In fair Scotland come visit me.” 


Such invitations were only too readily and heartily accepted ; such 
“calls” only too greedily and fiercely “ returned.” And as a ballad 
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had sung of the Douglas’ inroad, a ballad must needs set forth a no 
less daring and insolent trespass of the Percy. 

The locality of the “ Hunting ” battle is less certainly ascertainable 
than that of the other ballads. But there are indications that may 
be of use. Clearly, as is said above, it is on the Scottish side of the 
Border ; otherwise, there is no point in Percy’s sport, no insult is 
offered to a Scottish warden ; and, therefore, it cannot but be a long 
way from Otterbourne, which is some fifteen miles and more from the 
Border line. No weight can be attached to the stanza which identi- 
fies the two battles, for it is clearly the uncouth interpolation of some 
minstrel—of some Midland minstrel—observe the form knowen— 
haply of Richard Sheal himself, whose particular copy is the one 
preserved—who knew nothing personally of the country concerned, 
and followed authorities who knew scarcely more : 

Old men that knowen the ground well enough 
Call it the Battle of Otterburn. 
No, they did not know the ground well enough, these patriarchs, 
whoever they were. They must be “ plucked” in geography, these 
greybeards. Assuredly we must not go into Reedsdale if we wish to 
localise the “ Hunting ” battle. But perhaps the attempt is idle ; poets 
often make their own maps, and are greatly superior to the latitudes 
and longitudes of ordinary atlases. However, if the attempt is to 
be made, it seems fairly clear the battle was fought, or imagined to 
be fought, in or near the Forest of Cheviot. Now the Forest of 
Cheviot ! “formerly covered the lower slopes of ” Cheviot itself—the 
particular hill so called,—“ was chiefly on the side fronting Scotland, 
and the remains of it may be seen in the oaks and birches along the 
Colledge Valley.” The ballad seems certainly to point to some spot 
near the north-west corner of Northumberland as the scene of the 
adventures it celebrates. We are specially told that Percy started 
from Bamborough, that he drew his forces from the northern 


district : 
Then the Percy out of Bamborough came, 
With him a mighty many ; 
With fifteen hondreth archers bold of blood and bone ; 
They were chosen out of shires three. 


The shires three were Islandshire or Holy Island, Norehamshire, 
and Bamboroughshire. One can scarcely doubt he marched, or was 
supposed to march, across from Bamborough vié Belford, Wooler, 
Kirk Newton, and so passing just to the south of Flodden, whose 

’ See M. Tomlinson’s ‘‘ Comprehensive Guide to Northumberland,” a very 
excellent handbook, p. 483. 
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name was to become “ a household word” in the following century, 
and just to the north of Mount Cheviot, to enter Scotland at a point 
some seven or eight miles due east of Kelso and Roxburgh. It may 
also be noticed that the opposing troops came from Tweedside. The 


words are : 
They were borne along by the water o’ Tweed, 


I th’ bounds of Tividale. 
Which are translated in the later version : 
All men of pleasant Tividale 
Fast by the river Tweed. 
Undoubtedly, these phrases point to the north-east corner of Rox- 
burghshire, and so agree satisfactorily with the hints given us as 
to Percy’s movements, as a glance at a map will at once show. 

The consideration of the locality is of course closely connected 
with this question of the historical basis of the ballad we are studying. 
Now, we find that in the immediate neighbourhood at which, for 
plausible reasons, we have just arrived, there was fought a notable 
Border battle, with a Percy and a Douglas in it. This was the battle 
of Piperden, fought in 1435, or possibly, as Bower says, in 1436. 
And the suggestion made by the editor of the “ Reliques,” though by 
no means generally adopted, though very often forgotten or ignored— 
the suggestion that the “ Hunting,” so far as it is, has a particular his- 
torical foundation, relates to the battle of Piperden—appears to be 
well worth consideration. Piperden is, indeed, in England, but it is 
close by the frontier ; and a battle to which it gave a name might 
well have spread across the frontier. In respect of position, Piperden 
exactly suits the requirements of the case. And in other respects 
it is, though not altogether suitable, yet perhaps as much so as can 
be expected, the freedom of balladry remembered. 

- The English invasion that was signalised by the battle of Piperden, 
or Pepperden, as Ridpath spells it, was, according to the Scottish 
accounts at least, peculiarly unprovoked and wanton. I will quote 
Stewart’s rendering of the story as given by Boece : 

This beand done as I haif said yow heir. 


He has just narrated the marriage of the Dauphin Louis and Margaret, 
daughter of James I. of Scotland, which took place in 1436: 


Sir Henrie Persie in the samin yeir 

Quhat wes the caus I-can nocht to yow schaw, 
Agane promit without ordour of law 

With four thousand all into armour bricht, 

In Scotland come sone efter on ane nycht, 
His appetite syne for to satisfie 

With fyre and blude, haifond no caus or quhy, 
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The Erle of Angus in the tyme that was, 

The quhilk to name hecht Wiliiam of Douglas, 
With equall nummer under speir and scheild 
Met with the Persie then and gaif him feild ; 
And in that battell so baldlie tha baid, 

On euerie syde quhill greit slauchter wes maid. 
The Scottismen so worthie war and wycht, 
The Inglismen on force has tane the flycht, 
And in the feild na langar mycht remane ; 

On euerie syde richt mony than wes slane, 
That da thair deit on the Scottis syde 

Gude Elphinstoun ane nobill of great pryde ; 
Of commoun pepill tha hundreth also 

Departit than and tuke thair leif till go. 

Of Inglismen into the feild did faill 

Ane greit nobill, Henrie of Cliddisdail, 
Richard Persie and Johnne Ogill also, 
Knichtes all thre with mony other mo ; 

Of commoun pepill that tyme young and ald 
Four hundreth into the tyme war told. 


So that Boece describes this expedition as a raid—as a chivachie— 
which in the ballad it is not ; and so Buchanan: “Angli terra marique 
e Scotia praeedas agere cceperunt, duce Percio, Northumbriz regulo, 
Adversus eos missus Gulielmus Duglassus, Angusize comes,” &c. 

Boece, however, does admit it was possibly a private and not an 
authorised enterprise : “Incertum cujus auctoritate an privata an 
regia.” Gregory’s “Chronicle of London” states that in the year 
1436 “the Erle of Northehomberlande made a viage in-to Scotlande, 
and there he made a nobylle jorney.” On the whole, this identifica- 
tion, though it cannot be insisted upon, is not to be roughly rejected. 
Possibly we must be content, as we well may be, to take the * Hunt- 
ing” as of general historical value rather than particular. Anyhow, 
it does not reflect the battle of Otterbourne, as is so commonly 
stated. Meanwhile, the fight at Piperden answers better than any 
other that has been suggested for anucleus. If the tourist would fain 
realise the scene in his imagination with the aid of the genius loci or 
local spirit, let him try the neighbourhood here readvocated. At 
all events he will find himself in a haunted land—a land abounding 
in memories of 


old unhappy [and happy] far-off things 
And battles long ago. 


On the west side of Piper’s Hill were buried many of those who 
fell in the terrible fight of Flodden close by, and at no great distance 
are Humbleton, Yeavering, Wark, Kelso, Roxburgh, and many less- 
known places with associations of various interest. Indeed, all that 
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part has been one great battlefield. It was the favourite cockpit of 
the Borders. 

It must be observed that the chronology of the ballad as we have 
it is all confused; but it is never consistent with the Otterbourne 
theory. The kings of England and Scotland in 1388 were re- 
spectively Richard II. and Robert II. The kings mentioned in the 
ballad are King Henry the Fourth and, in “ Eddenburrowe,” King 
James, who did not in fact reign at the same time. For it was not 
till 1324 that James was set free from his long English durance, and 
actually ascended the Scottish throne. The mention of the battle of 
Homildon, fought in 1402, makes the confusion worse confounded. 
These blunders may be due not to the ignorance of the original 
writer, but to that of successive minstrels, “the crouders, with no 
rougher voice than rude style,” who took great liberties with their 
texts, omitting, modifying, adding at their own sweet will, very much 
as the old Anglo-Saxon glee-men had done, whence certain 
difficulties in “ Beowulf”—as probably did the ancient reciters, 
the pavgdol or orexydvi of the Homeric ballads, whence certain 
difficulties that pervade the “Iliad.” The old poetry is sometimes 
** evil appareled in the dust and cobwebs of ‘ uncivil’ reporters.” In 
the present case a diaskeuast would in some sort restore order, if for 
“ Henry the Fourth” he read “ Henry the Sixth,” and if he main- 
tained Il. 155-72 to be an interpolation. It is in this dubious 
passage that the clumsy stanza occurs as to “the old men” and their 
knowledge of “the ground,” which has been extracted above. 

As to the date of composition, we may be sure that both the 
Otterbourne and the Chevy Chase ballads belong to about the same 
period. Probably those relating to the Otterbourne battle are the 
older, though the “ Hunting ” has, as it happens, been preserved in a 
more primitive shape. The Otterbourne ballads must surely have 
been written shortly after the event described ; and the “ Hunting” 
was probably written no long time after them. 


But after all it must not be forgotten that such questions and 
matters as have been discussed here, though they have a real 
interest for the careful student of literature, are yet of secondary 
importance. The great thing and the saving grace is not to know 
about poems, but to know them themselves, and to bear in mind that 
antiquarian and critical and suchlike disquisitions are only helps, 
or intended helps, towards that supreme knowledge. The great 
thing is that we should keep our.ears clear to catch those trumpet 
notes that so moved Sidney’s heart as he heard them rudely sounded 
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in the Elizabethan streets, that we should duly feel with and for 
the heroes of those old songs, and recognise in them men of like 
passions with ourselves, or recognise in ourselves men of like 
passions with them. How vigorously they lived while they lived! 
With what a will they charged and thrust and struck ! 
At last the Douglas and the Percy met 
Like to captains of might and of main ; 
They swapt together till they both swat, 
With swords that were of fine Milon. 
How infinite their boldness! “Dare, Madam!” exclaimed one 
of them, the bold Buccleugh, when Queen Elizabeth, greatly irritated 
by his breaking into her castle of Carlisle and carrying off one of her 
prisoners—an exploit we have already referred to—asked him how 
he dared do such a thing. “ Dare, Madam!” he exclaimed, “ what 
dare not a man dare?” And they died not less resolutely and 
dauntlessly than they lived. They fought to the last, these March- 
men, and submitted to fate without a murmur, even with joy, when 


their hour came. 
With that there came an arrow hastily 
Forth of a mighty wane ;' 
It hath stricken the yearl Douglas 
In at the breast bane. 


Thorough liver and lungs both 
The sharp arrow is gane, 
That never after in all his life-days 
He spake mo words but ane : 
‘* Fight ye, my merry men, while ye may ; 
For my life-days ben gane.” 
Fight while ye may /—such was his rule of life. Not carpe diem, 
nor “Soul, take thine ease,” but Fight while ye may! The dying 
Borderer asks for no favour, not even for such a one as Hector vainly 
begs as he lies in the dust at the feet of Achilles—that his conqueror 
may be willing to receive ransom money for his body. 
CGpa St ofxad eudy Sduevan wari, Sppa wupds pe 
Tpaes kal Tpdwy &Aoxor AeAdXwor Odvorra. 
Nor, as we have seen, does his spirit pass— 
dy métpov yobwou, Armove’ Gdporita Kal HBny. 
And the pathetic picture of Percy mourning over his fallen foe is 
a strange contrast to the iron-hearted Greek (adhpeog év ppeot Oupdc) 
binding Hector’s corpse to his chariot, and with so shameful an 
appendage driving exultantly beneath the walls from which old Priam 
and Hecuba are looking down on the piteous scene :— 
1 Z,e, a number, a shower, a flight. 
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tov Shy ErKouevoro kovicados, dul St xatra 
kudvea wirvavro, xdpn 8 ray év xoviner 
keiro mdpos xapley rére Bt Zeds Bucpeveerar 
daxev dexiocacba ef év warpld: yaln, 


The Percy leaned on his brand, 
And saw the Douglas die. 

He took the dead man by the hand, 
And said ‘‘ Wo is me for thee ! 


To have saved thy life, I would have parted with 
My lands for years three ; 

For a better man of heart nor of hand 
Was not in the North Country.” 

Happily, the ready shrewdness, the splendid energy, the fearless 
courage, the chivalrous spirit of the old Borderers are not extinct, 
though they have changed the forms in which they exhibit themselves. 
A very remarkable list might be made of their descendants, in whom 
their old prowess transmitted has been and is conspiciiously displayed. 
The late General Gordon was ultimately of Border lineage. In the 
centuries to which we have gone back in this paper the name often 
occurs ; for instance, we read of a John Gordon, who, “ Angliam 
ingressus cum ingenti hominum pecudumque preda coacta rediret,” 
is opposed by Sir John Gilburn, and overthrows him. And a note 
in “A Short Border History ” informs us that Coklaw or Ormistown 
Castle, near Hawick, is “the peeltower of the Gledstones, a Border 
family, illustrious now through one of its members, the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P.” 

JOHN W. HALES. 





A TOURIST’S NOTES: AD AMICOS. 


NCE more we keep our Easter tryst ; 
Not now by banks of L’Oise and L’Aisne ; 
Not where the pallid carven Christ 
Looks out from Laon o’er all the plain. 


For us the opal waves of Lesse, 

Of Meuse, sweep round the marble hills - 
Boon Nature dons her earliest dress 

In sheltered nooks by Wallon rills. 


Namur : bright sun and eager air : 
What comic tragic memories rise ! 

Wounded was Uncle Toby there, 
There John of Austria poisoned lies. 


Some would at early morning wake, 
Some visit on the steep hill side 

The castle of the hearts that brake,'— 
The widows who so chastely died. 


There were who saw a magic barque, 
In caverns of a fairy land,? 

Float as on air from out the dark, 
To bear us back to earthly strand. 


Again we joined in that old town 
So full of memories of battle,* 

Where Louis from the walls looks down, 
Where Marlborough made the fortress rattle. 


In homely Han, in proud Rochefort, 
In grey Dinant, in blithe Courtrai, 

Each chant, each hymn, each anthem bore 
The tale of spring and Easter Day. 


Chateau de Crévecceur. ? The Caves of Han, * Oudenarde, 
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In Courtrai pealed the Angelus 
Above the tumult of the fair, 
The solemn music said to us 
The Church has rest, the world has care. 


Ah friends ! once more our holiday 

Draws near an end ; this five days’ peace 
Has braced us for our work by play, 

And though our wanderings soon will cease, 


Yet when our lives are lived again 

In yon great hive of toil and riot, 
This travel will not be in vain— 

This little space of mirth and quiet— 


And, like the Angelus, will ring 
In all our hearts the memory 

Of how we went to meet the spring 
In those fair lands across the sea. 





TABLE TALK. 


FACTS CONCERNING BOOK-BUYING. 


URPRISES are constantly in store for the book-lover, the latest 
being the discovery in an English library of a Mazarin Bible, 
the mere existence of which was unsuspected. If our “ great houses ” 
part with their books at the unedifying rate they have of late main- 
tained, more “ finds” of importance may be anticipated. Meanwhile, 
the change of taste on the part of book-buyers,on which I have more 
than once dwelt, grows even more remarkable. Early printed books, 
with the exception of a few works of exceptional rarity or interest, 
have fallen further in value, and public interest in England as in 
Franceseems to centre in illustrated works, books in splendid bindings, 
and first editions of writers of repute. A Grolier binding will add 
fifty pounds to the value of a book, and a monogram of Diane de 
Poitiers on the sides may add a hundred. #111 has been paid for 
the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s poems, £61 for Rogers’s Italy and 
Poems, 2 vols. 1830-1834, and £50 for the first edition (4to, 1813) 
of Byron’s “The Waltz.” Meanwhile, early Dickenses is a subject 
on which the public become as knowing as the trade, and private 
buyers speculate for the purpose of sale. Ruskins, Cruikshanks, and 
the like maintain their place. American works are still in high 
demand. A new heading, however, begins to appear in the book- 
sellers’ catalogues. This is “Alpine Works,” for which a sudden 
demand has arisen. Another fact of interest may be stated. While 
the great noblemen are dispersing their libraries, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, incognito of course, are now collectors. 


PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN THE STRAND. 


REAT pressure is being brought upon the County Council to 
secure the widening of the Strand by the removal of the two 
churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. The Daily 
Telegraph \ends the weight of its authority to the scheme for removal, 
and deals somewhat contemptuously, at least in the correspondence 
column, with those who are ofa different opinion. That these churches 
may have ultimately to go before the overmastering increase of London 
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I will concede. Rather difficult is it to say what, in a generation more, 
will not have to depart. Most earnestly, however, do I protest against 
their immediate removal. A widening of the thoroughfare by remov- 
ing Holywell Street with its degrading associations, and the formation 
of a segment of a circle around St. Mary-le-Strand, similar to that 
around St. Clement Danes, is all that is at present required. No need 
exists for the churches to be pulled down until the not far distant 
days when the Strand will have, as I long ago advised, to be doubled 
in size and turned into a thoroughfare like the Unter den Linden in 
Berlin, with two different routes, one eastward, a second westward, and 
a boulevard between for pedestrians. Tinkering to meet the develop- 
ment of London is ceasing to be of use, and trenchant measures, 
using the words in their full sense, will shortly be necessary. It is 
but poor policy to erect buildings such as the Law Courts on a line 
between St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, and so add to the ex- 
pense of making the magnificent route which will one day have to 
connect these two buildings. 


ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY OF THE STRAND. 

F the architectural features of the two threatened buildings I have 

nothing to say. One of them, at least, is generally condemned. 
Like Justice Shallow, however, “I was once of Clement’s Inn,” 
though they do “ not talk of mad Uréan still,” and I, too, “ have heard 
the chimes at midnight”—though not from the same spire from 
which they pealed in the time of Shallow. On no such personal 
and sentimental ground, however, do I defend the maintenance of 
these churches, Their removal would be one of the sorest mis- 
fortunes to the beauty of London ever known. Stand anywhere 
near the Adelphi in the Strand, especially in the early morning light, 
and watch the ascent of the summer sun from behind the congre- 
gated spires, and you will see a picture such as, in its class, Europe 
cannot rival. These two spires occupy the ceniral portion of the 
background, the new spire of the Law Courts coming in not un- 
gracefully, and St. Bride’s belfry filling up the distance. When the 
sun glows through the open work, and the whole shows clear in the 
rarefied and all but smokeless air, I could almost say, as Wordsworth 
said of a proximate and a not dissimilar scene— 

Earth holds not anything to show more fair. 
Remove these things, and the most picturesque thoroughfare in 
Loudon—one of the most picturesque in Europe—will be made as 
commonplace as Oxford Street or the Rue de Rivoli. Nothing 
short of absolute necessity will justify a deed of hopeless vandalism. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
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ATKINSON & CO.’S. Show Rooms are replete with every requisite for 


completely furnishing any class of residence. An inspection respectfully 
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TIME tries all THINGS. 


COCKS’ 
READING 
SAUCE 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF. TIME. 


First introduced to the Public in 1789, it this Year Celebrates its CENTENARY. 





For 100 YEARS it has been esteemed by Connoisseurs 
of Sauce as the BEST FISH SAUCE ever manufactured; 
this abundantly proves its excellence.. It only requires 
to be. once tries to satisfy the. purchaser of its delicious 
jflivour and ecohomy for use with Fish, Soups, Hashes, 
Gravies, Chops, Steaks, Cutlets, Xc. 

Ent. aT STaTIONER,’ Habe. FOR 100 YEARS iT HAS BEEN; AND STILL IS, THE COOK'S BEST FRIEND. 

The Genuine is protected by Trade Mark, viz.—Charles Cocks’ Signature, 

on a White Ground, across the Reading Arms, 











BripAL BouguET BLoom. 
A Lovely Liquid, extraordinary to Beautify. 


THE SECRET oF Beauty.—Bridal 
Bouquet’ Bloom imparts exquisite 


beauty to. the face, neck, arms, and 


’ 


hands, and is preferred to all face 
powders and other liquids.“ In a 
moment of time it imparts exqui- 
site beauty, with a natural bril- 
liancy, purity, and charming 
g fragrance. It removes freckles 

= 2 and sunburn. 
fumers st 3s. 6d, 


FLOWER BOXES 


WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. 
A Large Selection of Tiles now on View. 


EWART & SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE LIGHTNING GEYSER. 

















